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POETRY. 


A BRIGHT AUTUMNAL DAY. 
There was not, on that day, a speck to staifi 
The azure heaven; the blessed sun alone, 

In unapproachable divinity, , 

Careered, rejoicing in his fields of light, 

How beautiful, beneath the bright ble sky, 

The billows heave! one glowing green expanse, 
Save where along the bending line of shore 
Such hue is thrown, as when the peacock’s neck 
Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst, 
Embathed in emerald glory. All the flocks 
Of Ocean are abroad: like floating foam, 

The sea gulls rise and fall upon the waves; 
With long protruded neck the cormorants 

Wing their far flight aloft, and round and round 
The plovers wheel, and give their note of joy. 
It wasa day that seut into the heart 

A summer feeling; even the insect swarms, 
From their dark mooks and coverts issued forth, 
To sport through one day of existence more; 
The solitary primrose on the bank 

Seemed now as though it had no cause to mourn 
Its bleak autumnal birth; the rocks and shores, 
The forest and the everlasting hills, 

Smiled in that joyful sunshine—they partook 
The universal blessing. SouruHeEY. 


TALES. 


. JACOB FAITHFUL. 
Miss Drummond—Tom’s Return. 

‘Jacob, I have not congratulated thee upon 
thy accession to wealth; not that I do not sin- 
cerely rejoice in it, but because the pleasure of 
thy presence hath made me unmindful of it. 
Still was it fortunate for thee that thou hadst 
raised up such a friend as Mr. Turnbull, other- 
wise what would have been the result of thy 
boasted independence; thou wouldst probably 
have remained many years on board of a man- 
of- war, and have been killed, or have returned 
mutilated, to die unknown.’ 

‘You were right, sir,’ replied I, ‘my indepen- 
dence was nothing but pride; and I did bitterly 
repent, as you said I should do, even before I 
was pressed into the king’s service—but Mr. 
Drummond never repeaied his offers.’ 

‘He never did, Jacob; but asI have since 
been informed by him, although he was taken 
by surprise at thy being forced away to serve 
thy country, still he was not sure that you would 
accept them; and he, moreover, wished you ful- 
ly to feel thine own folly. Long before you 
had made friends with him, he had attested the 
will of Mr. Turnbull, and was acquainted with 
the contents. Yet, did he watch over thee, and 
had he thought that thy way of life had led thee 
into that which was wrong, he would have in- 


ij terfered to save thee—but he considered with 


Shakspeare, that ‘sweet were the uses of adver- 


= sity,’ and that thou wouldst be more schooled 


by remaining some time under her unprepos- 
sessing frowns. He hath ever been thy friend.’ 
‘I can believe it. I trust he is well, and his 


family.’ 


‘They were ali well and prosperous but a lit- 
tle while ago, Jacob; yet I have seen but little 
of them since the death of Mr. Turnbull. It 
will pain thee to hear, that affliction at thy ab- 
sence hastened his dissolution. I was at his 
death-bed, Jacob; and I verily believe that he 
was a good man, and will meet the reward of 
one; yet he did talk most strangely, and re- 
minded me of that remnant of a man you call 
old Tom. ‘It’s of no use, old gentleman,’ said 
he, as he laid on his bed supported by pillows, 
for he had wasted away till he was buta skele- 


‘{ton, having broken a blood-vessel with his vio- 


lent coughing. ‘It’s no use pouring that doc- 
tor’s stuffdown my throat; my anchor’s short 
stay apeak, and in a few minutes | shall trip it, 


gi irust for heaven, where I hope there are moor- 


ings laid down for me.’ ‘I would fain compre- 


phend thee,’ replied I, ‘but thou speakest in pa- 


ables.” ‘I mean to say that death has driven 


n his harpoon up to the shank, and that I strug- 
rle in vain. I have run out all my line. I shall 
urn up in a few minutes—so give my love and 
plessing to Jacob—he saved my life once—but 
ow I’m gone.’ With these last words his spi- 
it took its flight; and thus, Jacob, did your be- 


i 


neiactor breathe his last, invoking a blessing on 
your head.’ I remained silent for a few minutes, 
for I was much affected by the Domine’s de- 
scription. At length he resumed the conversa- 
tion. ‘Thou hast not yet seen the Drummonds, 
Jacob” 

‘I have not,’ I replied, ‘but I will call upon 
them to-morrow; but it is time that should go, 
for I have to return to London.’ 

‘Thou needest not, Jacob. Thine own house 
is at hand.’ 

‘My own house!’ 

‘Yes; by the will of Mr. Turnbull, his wife 
has been left a handsome jointure, but for rea- 
sons which he did not explain, the house and 
furniture are not leftto her, but, as residuary 
legatee, belong to thee.’ 

‘Indeed—then where is Mrs. Turbull?’ 

‘At Bath, where she hath taken up her resi- 
dence. Mr. Drummond, who hath acted in th 
behalf, permitted her to take away such arti- 
cles as she might wish, but they were but few, 
chiefly those little objects, which filled up, ra- 
ther than adorned the drawing-room. The house 
is all ready for thy reception, and thou mayst 
take possession this evening.’ 

‘But why did not Mr. Turnbull leave it to 
his widow ?? 

‘I cannot exactly say, but I think he did not 
wish her to remain inthis place. He therefore 
left her £5,000, at her own disposal, to enable 
her to purchase and furnish another.’ I then 
took my leave of the Domine, and it being ra- 
ther late, I resolved to walk to the house and 
sleep there. 

On my arrival, the front gates were opened 
by the gardener’s wife, who made me a pro- 
found courtesy. The gardener soon afterwards 
made his appearance, hat in hand. Every thing 
was neat and in good order. I entered the house, 
and, as soon as possible, rid myself of their ob- 
sequious attentions. 1 wished to be alone. 
Powerful feelings crowded@’on my mind. I hast- 
ened to Mr. Turnbull’s study, and sat down in 
the chair so lately occupied by him. The feel- 
ing of proud possession, softened with gratitude 
to Heaven, and sorrow at his death, came over 
me, and I remained for a long while in a deep 
reverie.—* And all this, and more, are mine,’ I 
mentally exclaimed. ‘The sailor before the 
mast—the waterman on the river—the charity 
boy—the orphan, sits down in quiet possession 
of luxury and wealth. What have I done to de- 
serve all this?? My heart told me nothing, or if 
any thing, it was almost valueless, and I poured 
forth my soul in thanks to heaven. I felt more 
composed after I had performed this duty, and 
my thoughts then dwelt upon my benefactor. I 
surveyed the room—the drawings—the furs and 
skins—the harpoons and other instruments, all 
remaining in their respective places as when 1 
last had an interview with Mr. Turnbull. I re- 
membered his kindness-—his singleness of heart 
—his honesty, his good sense, and his real worth, 
and I shed many tears forhis loss. My thoughts 
then passed ‘to Sarah Drummond, and I felt 
much uneasiness on that score. 
ceive me, or would she still remember what | 
had been? I recollected her kivdness, and 
good-will towards me. I weighed these and 
my present condition against my origin, and my 
former occupation, and could not ascertain how 
the scale might turn. The gardener’s wife 
knocked at the door, and announced that my 
bed was prepared. I went to sleep, dreaming 
of Sarah, young _Tom, the Domine, and Mary 
Stapleton. 

I was up early the next morning, and hasten- 
ed to the hotel, when, having arrayed my person 
to the best of my power, (but at the same time 
never so little to my satisfaction, ) I proceeded 
to the house of Mr. Drummond. I knocked, 
and this time I was not desired to wait in the 
hall, but was immediately ushered up into the 
drawing-room, Sarah Drummond was sitting 
alone at her drawing. My name was announc- 
edaslentered. She started from her chair, 
and blushed deeply as she moved towards me. 
We joined hands in silence. I was breathless 
with emotion. Never had she appeared so 


Y | said so but last night, when_wé were talking 


Would she re- | 7 


break silence—at last I faltered out ‘Miss Drum- 
mond——’ and there I stopped. 


‘Mr. Faithful,’ replied she; and then after a 
break—‘ How very silly this is! I ought to have 
congratulated you upon your safe return, and 
upon your good fortune; and, indeed, Mr. 
Faithful, no one can do so more sincerely,’ 

‘Miss Drummond,’ replied I, confused, ‘when 
I was an orphan, a charity-boy, and a waterman, 
you called me Jacob.” If the alteration in my 
prospects induces you to address me in so dif- 
ferent a manner—if we are in future to be on 
such formal terms—I can only say, that I wish 
that I were again Jacob Faithful, the water- 
man. 
‘ Nay,’ she replied, ‘ recollect that it was your 
own chioce to be a waterman; you might have 
been different, very different; you might at this 
time, have been partner with my father, for he 


about you—but you refused all; you threw away 
your cducatiodliizutigood qualities, from a fool- 
ish pride, which you considered independence. 


My father almost humbled himself to you, not} 


that it is humiliating’ to acknowledge and at- 
tempt to repaita fault, but—still he did more 
than could be expected from most people; your 
friends persuaded “you, but you rejected their 
advice, and, what was:still more unpardonable, 
even I had no influence over you. As long as 
you punished yourself, I did. not upbraid you, 
but now that you have been so fortunate, I tell. 
you plainly— 

What?’ 

‘ That it’s more than you deserve—that’s all.’ 

*You have said but the truth, Miss Drum- 
mond; I was very proud and very foolish, but I 
had repented of all my folly long before I was 
pressed; and I candidly, acknowledge, that I 
donot merit the good fortune I have met with. 
Cawisay mor". 2° 

* No; | satisfied with your repentance and 
acknowledgment, sv now you may sit down and 
make yourself agreeable.’ 

‘ Before I can do that, allow me to ask, as you 
address me as Mr. Faithful, how am I to address 
you? «I should not wish tobe considered as im- 
pertinent.’ 

‘My name is Miss Drummond, but those who 
feel intimate with me, call me Sarah.’ 

‘I may reply, that my name is Faithful, but 
those who feel intimate with me, call me Ja- 
cob.’ 

‘Very true: but allow me to observe, that you 
show very little tact. You should never force a 
lady into acorner. If I appear affronted when 
you call me Sarah, then you will do wise to fall 
back upon Miss Drummond. But why do you 
fix your eyes upon me so earnestly” 

*1 cannot help it, and must beg your pardon; 
but you are so improved in appearance since | 
last saw you. I thought then that no one could 
be more perfect; but ——’ 


‘Well, that’s not a bad beginning, Jacob; I 
like to hear of my perfections; now fullow up 
our but.’ 

‘I hardly know what I was going to say: but 
I think it was, that I do not feel as if { ought or 
can address you otherwise than as Miss Drum- 
mond.’ 


‘O, you’ve thought better of it, have you.— 
Well, I begin to think myself, that you look so 
well in your present dress, and have become so 
very different a person, that I ought not to ad- 
dress you by any other name than Mr. Faithful. 
So now we are agreed.’ 

‘ That’s not what I meant to say.’ 

‘ Well, then, let me know what you did mean 
to say.’ 

This puzzling question fortunately did not 
require an answer, for Mr. Drummond came into 
the room, and extended fitshand. ‘ My dear 
Jacob,’ said he, in the most friendly manner— 
‘fam delighted to see you back again, and to 
have the pleasure of congratulating you on your 
good fortune. But you have business to trans- 
act which will not admit of delay. You must 
prove the will, and arrange with the lawyers as 
soon as possible. Will you come now? all the 


- 


ing to spare. We will be back to dinner, Sarah 
if Jacob has no other engagement.’ | 

[have none,’ replied and shall be most 
happy to avail myself of your kindness. Miss 
Drummond, I wish you a good morning.’ 
- ‘Au revoir, Mr. Faithful,’ replied Sarah, cour- 
tesying with formality, and a mocking smile. 

The behaviour of Mr. Drummond towards me 
Was most kind and parental, and my eyes were 
eften suffused with tears daring the occupation 
ofthe morning. The most urgegt business was 
got through, and an interview with Mr. Turn- 
bull’s solicitor put the remainder in progress. — 
Still it was so late when he had accomplished it, 
that I had notimeto dress.. On my return, 
Mrs. Drummond received me with her usual 
kindness. Bnarrated during the evening, my 
adventures since we parted, and took that op- 


portunity of acknowledging to Mr. Drummond , 
how bitterly I had repentedmy folly, and I may — 


add, ingratitude towards him. 


* Jacob,’ said he, as we v ere sitting at the tea- — 


table with Mrs. Drummond and Sarah, ‘I knew 
that at the time that you were toiling on the 
river for shillings, you were the inheritor of 
thousands; for I not only witnessed, but read 
the will of Mr. "Turnbull; but I thouzht it best 
that you should haveadeésson which you would 
never forget in after life. There is no such 
thing in this world as independence, wniless in a 
savage state. _ In society we are all mutually 
dependant upon each other. Independence of 
mind you may have, but nom@re. Asa water- 
mah, you were dependent upon your custom- 


ers, as every poor man must be upon those. 


who have more means; and in refusing my effers, 
you were obliged to apply for employment to 
others. The richare as entirely dependent 
upon others asthe poor. They depend upon 
them for their food, their clothing, their necessa+ 
ries and theif luxuries. Such ever will be the 
case in society; and the more refined the socie- 
ty may be, the more civilized its parts, the 
greater is the mutual dependence. Still it is 
an error originating in itself from high feelings, 
and therefore must be considered as an error on 
the right side. But recollect how much you 
might have thrown away, had not you, in the 
first place, secured such a friend as Mr. Turn- 
bull, and secondly, ifthe death of that friend 
hac not so soon put you in possesion.’ 

I was but too ready to acknowledge the truth 
of these remarks. The evening passed away 
so rapidly, that it was midnight before I rose to 
take my leave, and I returned to the hotel as 
happy in ain and as grateful as any mortal 
could possibly be. The next day, I removed to 
the house left me by Mr. Turnbull, and tlie first 
order I gave was fora wherry. Such was the 
force of habit, I could not do without one, and 
half my time was spent on the river, pulling 
every day down to Mr. Drummond’s and return- 
ing in the evening or late at night. Thus pass- 
ed away two months, dering which I occasional- 
ly saw the Domine, the Stapletons, and old Tom 
Beazcley. Ihad exerted myself to procure 
Tom’s discharge, and at last had the pleasure of 
telling the old people that it was to go out by 
the next packet. By the Drummonds | was re- 
ceived as a member of the family; there was no 
hindrance to my being alone with Sarah for 
hours, and although I had not’ venturedto de- 
clare my sentiments, they appeared to be well 
understood, as well by her parents as by Sarah 
herself. 

Two daysafter I had communicated this wel 
come intelligence to the old couple, as I was 
sitting at breakfast,attended by the gardener and 
his wife, for I had made noadditionto my es- 
tablishment, what was my surprise at the ap- 
pearance of young 7m, who entered the room, 
as usual, laughing as he held out his hand. 

* Tom,’ exclaimed I, ‘why how did you come 
here?’ 

‘ By water, Jacob, as you may suppose.’ 

‘But how have you received your discharge? 
Is the ship come home” 

‘I hope not. The fact is, I discharged myself, 
Jacob.’ 

What! did you desert?’ 

I had three feasons for so doing: 


beautiful, Neither party appeared willing to| papers are below, and I have the whole morn-| ‘Even so. 
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n the first place, I could not remain. without 
you; in the second, my mother wrote to say 
Mary was taking up with aSodger; and the 
third was, 1 was put into the report fot pun- 
ishment, and should have been flogged as sure 
as the captain had a pair of epualettes.’ 

‘ Well, but sit down and tell me all about it. 
You know your discharge is obtained?’ 

‘Yes, thanks to you, Jacob. All the better; | 
for now they won’t look after me. —_All’s well | 
thatends well, After you went away, | pre- 
sume I was not in the very best of humours, 
and that rascal of a master’s mate who had us 
pressed, thought proper to bully me beyond ali 
bearing. One day he called me a lying scoun- 
drel, upon which I forgot that 1 was on board 
of a man-of-war, and replied that he was a con- 
founded cheat, and that he had better pay me his 
debt of two guineas for bringing him down the 
river. He reported me on the quarter-deck for 
calling him a cheat; and Captain Maclean, who 
you know, wgn’t stand any nonsense, heard the 
argument on both sides, upon which he declar. 
ed that the conduct of the master’s mate was 
not that ofan officer ora gentleman, and there- 
fore he should leave the ship, and that my lan- 
guage to my superior officer was subversive of 
the discipline of the service, and therefore he 
should give mea good flogging. Now, Jacob, 
you know that if the officers don’t pay their 
debts, Captain Maclean always docs, and with 


interest into the bargain; so finding that I was | 
in for it, and no mistake, | swam on shore the, 


night before Biack Monday, and made my way 
to Miramichi, without any adventure except a] 
tussel with « serjeant of marines, who 1 left for 
dead about three miles outofthe town. A 
Miramichi I got on board of a timber ship, and | 
here I am.’ 

‘I um sorry that you deserted, nevertheless, 
replied I: ‘it may come to mischief.’ 

‘ Never fear; the people on the river know 
that | have my discharge, and I’m safe enough.’ 

‘Have you seen Mary” 

‘Yes: and all’s right in that quarter. I shall 
build another wherry, wear my badge and dress, 
and stick above bridge. When I’m all settled, 
1’ll splice and live along with the cld couple.’ 

‘ But will Mary consent to live there? it is so 
quiet and retired that she won’t like it.’ 

‘Mary Stapleton has given herself airs enough 
in all conscience, and has had her own way 
quite enough. Mary Beazeley will doas her 
husband wishes, or J will know the reason why.’ 

*We shall see, Tom; bachelor’s wives are al- 
ways best managed, they say: but now you 
want money to buy your boat.’ 

‘Yes, if you’lllend it to me—I don't like to 
take it away from the old people—and V’ll pay 
you when | can, Jacob.’ 

‘No, you must accept this, Tom; and when 
you marry, you must accept something more,’ 
replied J, handing the notes to him. 

‘With all my heart. Inevercan repay you 
for what you’ve done forme, and so | may just 
as well increase the debt.’ 

‘That’s good logic, Tom.’ 

‘Quite as good as independence, is it not, Ja- 
cob? * 

‘ Better—much better, as ] know to my cost,’ 
replied I, laughing. 

Tom finished his breakfast, and then took his 
leave. Afier breakfast, as usual, I went to the 
boat-house, and unchaining my wherry, pulled 
up the river, which I had not hitherto done, my 
attendance upon Sarah having invariably turned 
the bow of my wherry in the opposite direction. 
I swept by the various residences on the banks 
of the river until I ‘arrived opposite to that of 
Mr. Wharncliffe, and perceived a jady and gen- 
tleman in the garden. I knew them immediate- 
ly, and, as they were standing close to the wall, 
1 pulled in and saluted them. ‘Do you recollect 
me?’ said Ito them, smiling. | 

‘Yes,’ replied the lady; * {do recollect your 
face—surely—it is Faithful, the waterman.’ 

* No, Lum not a waterman; lam only amusing 
myself in my own boat.’ 

‘Come up,’ replied Mr. Wharncliffe; ‘we 
can’t shake hands with you at that distance.’ 

I made fast my wherry and joined them.— 
They received me most cordially, ‘1 thought 
you were nota waterman, Mr. Faithful, although 
you said that you were,’ said Mr. Wharnclife. 
‘Why did you deceive us in that way ” 

* Indeed, at*that time I was, from my ow 
choice and my own folly, a waterman—now I 
am so no longer.’ 

We were soon on the most intimate terms, 
and I narrated part of my adventures. They 


expressed their obligations to me, and requested 


you like to have a row on the water!—it is 2 
beautiful day; and if Mrs. Wharnciffe will trust 
herself —— ‘ 


should like it above oll things; ‘will you 
go, Henry! Lwillrun fora shawl? 

In afew minutes we were all three embarked, 
and L rowed them to my villa. They had been 
admiring the beauty of the various residences 
on the banks of the Thames. ~* How do you 
like that one?’ inquired I, of Mrs. Wharnclitie. 

‘It is very handsome, and I think one of the 
very best.’ 

‘This is mine,’ replied I; ‘will you land, and 
allow me to show it to you? 

‘Yours!’ 

‘Yes, mine; but I have a very small establish- 
ment, for l ama bachelor.’ 

We landed, and after walking about the 
grounds, went into the house, * Do you recol- 
“leet this room? said I to Mr. Wharncliffe. 

* Yes, indeed 1 do; itwas here that the box 
was opened, and my uncle’s—but we must not 
say any thing about that, he is dead,’ 

Dead!’ 

* Yes, he never held his head up after his dis- 
honesty was discovered. He pined and died 
within three months, sincerely repenting what 
le had attempted.’ 

laccepted their invitation to dinner, as I row- 
ed them, back to their own residence, and after- 
wards had the pleasure of enroiling them among 
my sincerest friends. Through them I was in- 
troduced to Lady Auburn and many others; 
and shall not forget the old housekeeper re- 
cognizing me one day, whenI was invited to 
Lady Auburn’s villa. 

‘Bless me, what tricks you young gentlemen 
do play; only to think how you asked me tor 
water, and how I pushed tle door in your face 
und wouldn’t let you rest yourself; but if you 
young gentlemen will disguise yourselves, it’s 
your own faults and you must take the conse- 
quence.’ 

My acquaintances now increased rapidly, and 
I had the advantage of the best society. | hard- 
ly need observe, that it was a great advantage, 
for, although I was not considered as awkward, 
still I wanted that polish which can only be ob- 
tained by an admixture with good company.— 
The reports concerning me were various: but 
it was generally reported that I was a young 
man who had received an excellent education, 
and might have been brought forward, but that. 
I had takena passion for the river, and had 
chusen to be a waterman in preference to any 
other employment. ‘That had since come in 
to a large fortune, and had resumed my station 
in society. How far the false was blended with 
the true, those who have read my adventures 
will readily perceive. For my part, I cared 
little what they said, and [ gave myself no trou- 
ble to refute the various assertions. | was not 
ashamed of my birth, because it had no effect 
upon the Drummonds; still, 1 knew the world 
too well to think it necessary to blazon it. On 
the whole, the balance was in my favour. There 
was a degree of romance in my history, with all 
its variaions, which interested, and, joined to 
the knowledge of my actual wealth, made me 
to be well received, and gained me aitention 
wherever Lwent. Gne thing was much to my 
advantage, my extensive reading, added to the 
good classical education which J had received. 
It is not often in suciety that an opportunity 
does occur, when any one can prove his acqui- 
sitions; but when it does come, they always make 
an impression; and thus did education turn tlie 
scale in my favour, and every one was much 
more*inclined to believe the false rather than 
the true version of my history. 

Thad often ruminated in what manner I could 
render the Domine more comfortable, | felt that 
to him I was as much indebted as to any living 
being, and one day | opened the subject, but 
his reply was decided. 

‘] see, Jacob, my son, I see, what thou wouldst 
wish—but it must not be, Manis buta creature 
of habit. Habit becomes to him not only ne- 
cessity but luxury. For; five-and-forty years 
have I toiled, instilling precepts and forcing 
knowledge into the brains of those who have 
never proved so apt as thouu—truly, it has been 
a painful task, yet can I not relinquish it. I 
might at one time, that is during the first ten 
years, have met the offer with gratitude, for I 
felt the humiliation and annovance of wearying 
myself with the rudiments when I would fain 
have commenced upon the various peetliarities 
of style in the amcient Greek and Latin authors; 
but now, all thatis passed away. The eternal 
round of concord, prosody, and syntax, has 


that I would accept their friendship. 


* Would 


charms fur me from habit; the rule of three 


is preferable tothe problems of Euclid; and 
even the Latin grammar has its delights. ‘In 
short, Lhave a Aujus pleasure in hic, hac, hac, 
(cluck, cluck,) aud eventhe flourishing of the 
twigs of that tree of knowledge, the birch, hath 
become a pleasurable occupation to me, if no 
to those upon whom it is inflicted. __ I am like 
an old horse, who hath so Jong gone round and 
round ina mill, that he cannot walk straight- 
forward, and if it pleases the Almighty, I will 
die inharness. Still I thank thee, Jacob, and 
thank God that thou hastagain proved the good- 
ness of thy heart, and given me one more reason 
to rejoice in thee and in thy love—but thine of- 
fer, if accepted, would not add unto my _ happi- 
ness; for what feeling can be more consolatory 
toan old man, near unto his grave, than reflec- 
tion, that his life, if not distinguished, had at 
laste been useful? 


From the Court Magazine, 
Kate Hennessy. 
A TALE OF CARRIG O’GUNNIEL. 
Now too--the joy most like divine 
Of all lL ever dreamt or knew. 
‘To see thee, hear thee, call thee mine, 
Oh, misery! must | lose this too!--Moone. 

There are few more picturesque ruins in the 
south of Ireland than those of Carrig O’Gunniel 
Castle, situated not far from the banks of the 
Shannon, and at about five miles distance from 
the city of Limerick. The name signifies the 
‘rock of the candle,’ and it is so calledfrom a 
legend—what old castle in Ireland is without 
one?—ofa supernatural light, which in times of 
yore was wont to blaze after sunset on the high- 
est point of the building. ‘This unearthly torch 
was kindled by a malignant hag, whose care it 
was to feed the flame, and wo to the luckless 
wight who dared to raise his eye to * the rock,’ 
after she had taken her nightly station there?— 
death or deformity was sure to be his portion. 

The shortest exposure to the withering glare 
of the witch’s candle was fatal, and many wild 
tales are current among the peasantry of its 
baleful effects.* The light is now quenched; 
and nought remains of the once mighty fortress 
but dilapidated walls and mouldering towers, 
whose massive fragments show how strong, and 
yet how vain, was the resistance they opposed 
to the assaults of William the Third, before 
whose cannon they fell. The ivy covers, as 
with a pall, these relics of former greatness, and 
where banners were wont to wave, the fox-glove 
unfolds its crimson blossoms to the breeze.— 
The sod, once red with the blood of the foe, 
and which sooften resounded to the tread of 
‘mail-clad men,’ is now burrowed by innumera- 
ble flocks of timorous rabbits, which, at the 
slightest noise, are seen scudding away in hun- 
dreds to their underground retreats, or the shel- 
ter of the spreading ‘lady fern,’ with which the 
svil is covered. ‘The owl and the bat flit at 
nightfall round the gloomy towers, and startle 
with their strange noises the belated peasant, 
who hurries by with the feeling of awe which 
superstition always flings around such ruins in 
ireland, and while he wraps his loodiet closely 
abeut him, and pulls his hat over his eyes, cross- 
es himself with a muttered prayer, or the usual 
exclamation of ‘God come between us and harm 
this blessed night.’ 

In the day-time, however, when the cheerful 
sun has put to flight the phantoms and shapes, 
“Of Erebus aud blackest born,” 
Carrig O’Gunniel Castle is the frequent resort, 
not only of the country people, but of various 
groups of ‘felicity hunters’ from more distant 
parts. The eminence on which it was built 
commands an extensive and not unpicturesque 
prospect. Immediately at the foot, on the land- 
ward side, its sloping fields brightening in the 
sunshine, lies the snug glebe, embowered in 
trees, so close that you can distinguish the neéat- 
ly trimmed hedge-rows and trace tie gravelled 
avenue that leads to the parish church of Kil- 


keedy atits gate. Further on are the woods of | P 


Elm Park and Lord C ’s improvements, 
with the village of Clarina to the left. On the 
river side the rock slopes suddenly down, ren- 
dering the ascent to the castle by that way steep 
and precipitous. Very lovely isthe view on a 
calm summer’s evening when the sun is setting 
behind the distant hills of Clare, and gilding 
with itsred and glowing light the majestic 
Shannon and the winding Maig, a little tributa- 
ry river, which glides like a silver serpent 
through the plain, forming various fairy islets 
in its meandering course; and pleasant it is to 
watch the graceful brig, or the humbler turf boat, 
with itsred sails glowing in the sunset, as it 
proceeds slowly by the luxuriant wouds of Coop- 


er Hill and Tervoe, towards the city of Lime. 
rick, which is seen in the distance, far as the 
eye can reach, its cathedral tower piercing the 
cloud of smoke and vapour that hangs over the | 
town. 

On such an evening as we have been describ. 

ing, in the autumn of the year 1822—a year me- 
morable in that part of the country to all classes 
of persons, two figures were seen slowly de. 
scending the hill from the castle; they were ap. [ 
parently little alive to the scenery which we [7 
have been attempting to portray, for the eyes of | 
both were bent on the ground. The one, aff 
young peasant in the first bloom of manhood,was 
tall and athletic in figure, and in his open and 
generous countenance the reckless gayety of 
youth was blended with an expression of hardi- § 
hood and manly daring beyond his years. He f 
was dressed in the ordinary garb of a peasant— 
a light coloured frieze coat and straw hat, 
with his shirt collar open. in front so as tof 
display the throat according to the usual cus. 
tom among the men of his class. He carried f 
in his hand a stout crabthorn stick, or shille- 
lagh, calculated to prove a powerful weapon — 
when wielded by so muscular an arm, but which 
was now harmlessly employed in decapitating 
the dock-weeds and thistle-down that grew in 
the path that he was treading. 

The young man’s companion was a girl of un- 
usual freshness and beauty. Her dress differed 
in nothing but the care, almost approaching to 
coquetry, with which it was adjusted, from that 
universally worn by the country maidens of the 
south of lreland:—a brown stuff gown, the skirt 
of which was turned up and fastened behind, so 
as to allow an under petticoat of a blue colour 
to be visible from the knees downwards, a check 
apron, neckkerchief of a bright orange— 
(strange that this protestant colour s\ould be so 
popular in the south)—and a pair of small | 
brogues, completed her costume. 

Her hair, which was of a jet black, luxuriant 
and glossy, was parted a la Madonna in front, 
and gathered up at the back into that circular 
knot, which gives to the head a contour at once 
so graceful and classical:—a mode of coiffure 
accurately preserved in M/‘Clise’s exquisite, 
though we fear, alas! too flattering, specimens 
of the ‘daughters of Erin,’ in his admirable 
painting of * All Hallow E’en.’—The smiles 
that came and went, calling into life a thousand 
dimples that played about her rosy mouth and 
rounded cheek, had now vanished, and the usual 
laughing slyness and coquetry of her dark blue 
eye was changed to an expression of deep ten- 
derness, as with anxious gaze she followed the 
downcast looks of her companion. 

‘Don’t take on that way, Maurice dear,’ she 
said, after a long pause, ‘things may turn out 
better than you expect;—any how, there’s no 
use in fretting;—we must hope for the best.’ 

‘A’ where’s the use o’ hoping,’ exclaimed 
the young man bitterly,—‘ where’s the use in 
it?—but sure ’tis only myself is to blame;—fooi 
and omedhaun that 1 was to be thinking.o’ you, 
or looking at you, or spaking to you, at all, at 
all!—what business had the likes o’ me to dare 
to lift my eyes to you, an’ your father the 
sthrong farmer he is. Och then, Kate avour- 
neen, many an’ many’s the time since I first saw 
you, that I wished you were as poor, an’ as hum- 
ble, as e’er a girl in the place’ this blessed day 
—an’ that your father’s gould an’ his substance 
was at the bottom of the Shannon beyant, for as 
much as he thinks of it.’ 

‘ Whist,—whist, Maurice,’ said Kate, ‘don’t 
say a word agin my father;—’tis not fitting for 
me to be listening to such language from you. 
But indeed, afther all, tis myself that’s the worst 
off in it.—you’re a man, Maurice, an’ you can 
take your spade on your shoulder, an’ go off to 
the fair or the market, or may be over across to 
England all the way, in harvest,—an’ you'll see 
fine places an’ fine countries, an’ soon forget 
old times, an’ the girl you left behind;—but 
oor Kate must stay at home with a sore heart, 
an’ mind the house, an’ the spinning; an’ many 
atime in the long evenings, when the place is 
quiet, an’ the flax betune her fingers, she’ll be 
thinking, an’ thinking ? And here the poor 
girl’s voice faltered, and she was obliged to stop; 
—her bosom heaved, and her eyes filled with 
tears at the picture her fancy had conjured up. 

Her lover stood still, and leaning on his stick, 
gazed ardently on her as she struggled with het 
emotion. 


* Cauthleen,’ he said, ‘darling o’ the world!— 
if mortal man dared to say, that Maurice Carmo- 
dy would do the likes o’ that to the girl of his 
heart—that he’d lave her to pine at home, an’ he 
away taking his diversion out o’ foreign parts, 
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—he’d get that from this arm would make him 
repent his words as long as the breath was in 
his body. ’Tis belying you are, Kate, talking 
that way o’ my going from you;—your own boy, 
that would throw himself from the top of that 
castle over this very minute, if it was your bid- 
ding, or if it would do you the smallest service 
in life!” 

‘But you can do mea service, Maurice,’ re- 
plied the young woman, brushing away her tears 
with the corner of her apron; ‘you can do me, 
aye, an’ yourself too, a service. Listen to me; 
My father is’nt against you at all at all, as much 
as you think, nor would’nt be, only you're your 
own enemy entirely. ’Tis’nt silver or gould 
that Michael Hennessy wants for his daughter, 
an’ there’s nothing would hinder him from giv. 


ing her to a quiet, dacent, well-behaved boy, 


that keeps at home, an’ minds his business; but, 
Maurice, a night-walker, an’ one that follows 
bad company, an’ bad courses, “ill never get a 
girl of his for a wife; an’ as long as 

The dark eye of the young man kindled 
while his companion was speaking—he drew 
himself up proudly, and was about to interrupt 
her with a violent exclamation, when she laid 
her hand gently on his arm, and looking into 
his face, said—* Maurice, I know what you are 
going to say;—what you’re going to tell me, 
what you often did before, about righting the 
country, an’ the people, an’ all that; but be said 
by me—do now, avich;—lave the country, an’ 
the people, to them that knows more about 
such things than yourself;—where’s the good 0’ 


‘bringing yourself into trouble for what you'll 


never be the better by; an’ you’ll find how my 
father ill turn to you, when he sees you quiet 
and industrious, take my word for it.’ 

‘If I thought that,’ replied Maurice, after a 
brief struggle with himself, ‘f would, Cauthleen 
—I would, for your sake, give up all dalings 
with the boys that’s putting me up to the cour- 
ses you’re talking about. 

‘The heavens bless you, Maurice, for that 
word,’ said the girl, joyfully, ‘the heavens bless 
an’ reward! An’ will you promise me now that 
you will henceforward an’ for ever, have nothing 
in the wide world to do with them—good or 
bad” 

‘I can’t promise you that,’ said the young 
man, his brow darkening, ‘for I’m bound to 
them—bound to do a turn for them this very 
night.’ 

‘Then,’ said the girl, clasping her hands and 
walking away a few paces; ‘ you may take your 
last look at Kate Hennessy, for her father will 
never hear of her marrying one that’s inclined 
as you are.’ 

‘Stop, Cauthleen, stop,’ said her lover, fol- 
lowing her with eager steps, and exclaiming, as 
he again stood before her, § would you be afther 
making a traitor of me?’ She did not answer, 
and he went on— 

‘I’m bound, as 1 tould you—bound hand an’ 
foot for this night; and as I’m in for it, I must 
be as good as my word;—but, Cauthleen, I swear 
to you now by Him that’s over us—and there’s 
more hearkening at this moment than we can 
see,’ he added, taking off his hat, and looking 
round on the haunted spots on which the even- 
ing shadows were fast descending—‘ I swear to 
you, by all that is holy, from this night oat, 
Maurice Carmody will have no more to do or to 
say with them that’s cisplasing to you or yours, 
than the child unborn.’ 

In joyful accents did the delighted Kate pour 
out her thanks and blessings upon her lover for 
his unexpected promise. ‘An’ now,’ she szid, 
* tis late, an’ I must be bidding you good night; 
remember, Maurice dear, what you’re afther tell- 
ing me, and be sure, in the end, all will goright 
But, in the meantime, don’t let on a word to any 
one, an’ mind—we must not be seen together.’ 

*No—but Vil meet you at the dance-house, 
won’t I, avourneen, on Sunday? You’ll be there 
with your father, Cauthleen?’ 

‘That will I,’ she answered; ‘an’ now, good 
evening, Maurice.’ 

‘Good evening kindly, asthore—an’ safe home, 
an’ a kind welcome to you wherever you go.’ 

*Tis hard,’ he added, musingly, as he stood 
watching her retreating figure by a little well, 
whose crystal stream, shaded from the noon-day 
sun by the overhanging branches of a timber 
sally, furnished the village maidens with an in- 
exhaustible supply of water for their household 
purposes—‘’Tis hard to give up the cause afther 
all, an’ perhaps be called a desarter into the bar- 
gain;—but she’s a jewel of a girl, an’ well worth 
it. I must thry and keep this night’s work a 
sucret from her father;—’tis only a few strokes 


hould silence, an’ not let on to any one, who 
done the job for them.’—So saying Maurice 
Carmody walked .quickly away towards his 
cabin. 

The country, at the time of which we were 
spaking, was in astate of unusual insubordina- 
tion:—nightly expeditions in search of arms, 
and secret meetings of the discontented were 
common among the peasantry. To meet these 
disturbances, the district had been put under 
the ‘Insurrection Act,’ and any one found out of 
of hisown house after eight o’clock at night, 
without the requisite pass, or certificate from a 
magistrate, was apprehended, and if unable to 
account for his absence from home, was forth- 
with senteced to transportation. These mea- 
sures, though severe, were called on by the exi- 
gence of the times, and were in full force at the 
period when our story occurred, 

_ The taste for dancing, however, that favour- 
ite amusement of the lower orders, was not to be 
checked by the restraints under which they la- 
boured, and accordingly the dance-house, on the 
Sunday evening alluded to, was crowded with a 
motley group of all ages, and both sexes, dress- 
ed in their best attire and brightest smiles, for 
the occasion. The scene of the revels was an 
old waste barn, which had been hired at a mode- 
rate yearly rent, by Johnny Brian, the little 
humped-backed piper, for the purpose of amuse- 
ment, and at the entrance, in the three-fold ca- 
pacity of proprietor, door-keeper and musician, 
sat Johnny himself—an old hat by his side, des- 
tined to receive the pence, half-pence, and 
sometimes even silver, deposited in it by each 
comer on arriving, according to his or her re- 
spective means. ‘These offerings frequently 
amounted to no inconsiderable sum before the 
end of the evening, and Johnny used to reckon 
it anindifferent night’s work that did not enable 
him to pocket seven or eight shillings at the 
least. 

The dancing had not begun when Michael 
Hennessy and his daughter entered the barn; 
and the latter, taking advantage of the confusion 
and general greetings that were going forward, 
glided into a dark corner, where she was able 
to remain unnoticed. 

‘Arrah! what’s come over ye at all at all to- 
night, boys and girls, that ye’re not dancing? 
cried a merry voice from the crowd,—there’s 
no ’surrection act upon your /egs any way, that 
ye must get a pass from the magisthrate afore 
ye dare move one foot forenint the other, in a 
jig ora reel. Come, step out, girls,—what are 
ye about?” 

*Oci! ’tis waitin’ for Martin we are,’ cried a 
rosy-faced damsel, winking slyly at the speak- 
er, ‘there’s never a boy here can get a partner 
ull he’s had his pick and choice o’ the girls.’ 

*Hurroo! Martin avich, hurroo!’ shouted the 
other, ‘where are ye hiding yourself, an’ all the 
gitls pulling caps for ye, an’ trilling one ano- 
ther on the ’count o’? you.’ And spying cut 
the object invoked at a little distance, he drag- 
ged him by the collar into the midst of the as- 
sembly. 

Martin Green was the delight of the whole 
parish. Under an appearance of simplicity, al- 
most amounting to idiotcy, he possessed as much 
cunning and shrewdness as the rest of the world, 
and could make as good abargain at a fair or 
market as any man in the village of Ballyvbrown 
or Cork-a-more to boot. He had come into the 
parish some years before as the guide of an old 
biind mother, and his filial attention had procur- 
ed for him protection and employment from a 
gentleman who continued it tohim after the 
widow’s death, on the condition cf his remain- 
ing ina state of single blessedness, towards 
which Martin manifested a strong disinclination, 
Next to his master, his blind mother had been, 
and her memory was still the object of ns pro- 
found respect; a feeling which the tongue of 
scandel averred the old woman had continued to 
enforce by frequent corporeal castigations long 
after Martindhad attained to man’s estate, His 
ordinary appearance was most grotesque, as he 
persisted in wearing his old clothes until they 
were a mass of shreds and patches hanging 
about him; and whentaunted with hs coat of 
many colours, he would strip it off, together 
with the nether integuments, and shine forth in 
all the splendour of unsullied trieze and bran 
new corderoys; these ‘ veiled beauties’ never 
being exinbited until a due regard to /es bien- 
seances (comfort scarcely ever enters into the 
calculation of an Lrish peasant) made the, mea- 
sure necessary; and on working days they were 
kept carefully concealed by their venerable pre- 
decessors in office. 


of a pen afther all, an’ 1 can bind the boys to 


Ser 


In addition to Martin Green’s popularity as an 


inexhaustible subject for their jokes, he pos-| scrupulously stiffened against his sides—did he 
sessed other claims to the good-will of hisneigh- begin his elaborate performance; not on ‘the 
bours,—he could sing ‘ Reynard the fox,’ and light fantastic toe,’ but the stout substantial heel 
‘Dhrimmindhu,’ and divers other ditties; and of his well-benailed brogues. Leaving him to 
then his dancing,—that was his forfe;—there | what, in his case, was both a business and a 
was not anitinebant master in the country to} pleasure, we return to the dark corner where 
whom he had not served an apprenticeship, and | we left Kate Hennessy, and find her not alone, 
he would rather have deprived himself of a as before, for her bright eyes are lifted to the 
meal than have been uuable to pay the penny , tace of her handsome suitor, and her ears are 
per lesson for which he was4nitiated into the drinking in the words that fall from his lips. 

mysteries of ‘heel and * toe,’—shuffle the) ‘’Tistrue for me, Kate;—the music, an’ the 
brogue,’—coverthe buckle,’ &c. &c.—in which dancing, an’all the laughing an’ joking, makes 
he was so great anadept. He stood now inthe the very heart sink down within me, thinking 
midst of the circle, his wide mouth distended that I’m the only boy of ’em all that can’t give 
into a grin of mingled simplicity and drollery, his hand to the girl he loves, and lade her out 
and displaying a set of teeth as white and even | when the jig sthrikesup. An’ ever an’ always 
as a young beagle’s. The girls, who delighted | the thought does be coming before me, an’ I do 
in playing off their egaceries upon Martin,crowd- be picturin’ to myself the little cabin, with the 
ed round him. | floore swep’ up clane in the evening, an’ the 


‘A’ thin, why don’t you choose one, you great 
bosthone?’ said the man who had brought him 
forward, 

Martin simpered up to the girl next him, and | 
was going to reach out his hand to her, when 
the roguish damsel before-mentioned put her- 
self between them, crying out, 

‘ A’ thin, Martin dear, what did Z do to you, 
that you don’t make choice 0’ me” 

‘ Never mind her,’ exclaimed another, ‘ sure. 
*twas with myself you promised to dance 
first jig to-night.’ 

‘The cruel decayver!’ said a third, putting) 
her hands to her eyes, and pretending to sob, | 
‘he tould me J was his sweetheart last Sunday | 
evening.’ 

Poor Martin let his hands drop by his sides, 
and looked round in a state of bewilderment. 

There was a general laugh. | 

‘ Faix, you’re the lucky boy, Martin,’ said one 
of the men. 

‘He’ll be aiten up, betune them all!’ cried a | 
second. 

‘*Tis awonder but he’ll be poisoned some! 
day with the love-philtres+ they makes up for | 
him,’ added another. 

‘Aye, or stuck all over with charmed pins,’ 
said the first speaker. 

‘Arrah thin, Martin avich, why don’t you 
marry one o’ them?’ said a young man who 
knew his point, winking at his neighbour,— 
‘why don’t you marry, and thin you'll be left 
in pace for the rest of your life?’ 

‘Sure and sure,’ answered Martin, ‘ wouldn’t 
I marry at wonst, and welkim, only the masther, 
long hfe to his honour, long may he live! won’t | 
hear to it at allat all. Yistherday morning I, 
was up at the house, and he aiting his break-| 
fast, to see would he be any way more agreea- | 
ble in regard o’ the girl at Mangret wid de tree | 


table out, and the pot of potatoes down for sup- 
per on the bright turf fire, and yourown smilin’ 


| face, Cauthleen, at the door to welcome me 


home, and give vour husband the cead mille fal- 
theagh (hundred thousand welcomes) after his 
hard day’s work.’ 

‘Well Maurice,’ replied: Kate, smiling and 


blushing at the little domestic picture he had 


drawn, ‘and what’s to hinder that from happen- 
ing one of these days, more especially after the 
promise you gave me last Tuesday. 1 declare 
my heart is as light as a thistle-down, ever since 
that evening at the well, an? whenever I pass by 
the place, an’ that the words you said come 
across me, I feel as if | had wings upon me like 
the young birds, and could fly up in the air for 
gladness.’ 

The jovous tone of her voice, and the bright 
and sparkling countenance on which his eyes 
were riveted, could not fail to chase away the 
gloom that hung on the brow of Maurice; but 
Kate was soon led offto the dance, and their en- 
livening influence removed. He continued to 
gaze on her, his mind forcibly occupied with the 
weighty obstacles that lay in his road to her fa- 
ther’s favour, when a few words of a conversa- 
tion that was going on in another corner arrest- 
ed his attention. 

The group towards whom he now eagerly 
turned, consisted of ‘Misther’ Hennessy, (a titu- 
lary distinction which the acquisition of a few 
acres of land and some stock had procured for 
him) and two or three village ‘ magnates,’ who 
were discussing the affairs of the country witha 
sugacity and vehemence that would have done 
credit to more exalted politicians. 

‘ But the nolic¢,’ said one, ‘that was the mas- 
ther sthroke of all;—the bouldest thing that has 
been done by ’em from the beginning out.’ 

‘Aye,’ said another elder sage,—‘I read it 


fat pigs. Says I, ‘L cometo your honour,’— myself, every word from first to last;—-it was 
and here Martin involuntarily took off his hat as) posted up on the church doore Wednesday 
though he were actually in ‘the presence,’ scrap- | morning, an’ was the finest written thine ever 
ed back one leg, and pulled down the forelock | you seen; | brought up Mr. Hennessy here to 
of his straight hair in token of submission: —* ‘1 Jook at it.’ 

come to see would you gi’ me lave to change} ¢ You did, sure enough,’ answered Hennessy, 
my condition, ’cause you were ever an’ always) ¢an’ such writin’ an’ spellin’, an’ figurin’, never 
a good gentleman, long life to your honour, and | came across my two eyes afore or since. ’T'was 
léng may you live.” ‘An’ what’s the match | a wonder of a notice,—barring the sense of it, 
yowre wanting to make?’ says the masther.—! which I don’t say I rightly approve: but for 
‘Oh! an illegant one your honour,’ says fj ‘tree | writin’, why there isn’t a schoolmaster from this 


fat pigs; one fii to kill at Christmas, and de two | 
oders de finest slips you ever laid eyes on, God | 
bless em!’—*‘But what business has de likes 0” 
you wid a wife” says he.—*‘Och then, long life 

to your honour,’ says I, ‘long may you live; is’nt 
it a poor thing for a boy not to have a comrade of | 
his own,like the rest of his neighbours’? *You’re 


to Limerick, could match the like of it.’ 
Maurice’s check burned, and his breath came 
quickly, as these words fell from the lips of the 
father of his beloved:—he approached nearer, 
and listened with intense interest. 
‘lL wondher who it was they got to do it for 
them, at all at all,’ said the first speaker—‘ the 


a fool,’ says his honour; ‘an’ ’us a household o’ | boy must be an illigant scholar, sure enough.’ 


childher, .nstead 0’ de tree fat pigs, you’d soon | 
have on your flocre; go home,’ says he, ‘an let | 


me hear no more about it.’ | 
‘Why, the masther, Martin,’ said one of the_ 


girls, §is a’most as hard upon you as your ould | 


mother used to be in past times.’ 

Martin’s face became suddenly very grave. | 

‘Och, misthress Green’ (he always used this 
respectful denomination towards her) ‘ was a| 
fine woman—a mighty fine woman intirely; and | 
a mortal sthrong arm she had on her, long life | 
—rest her sowl, I mane; a mighty good woman | 
she was, misthress Green, and ’twas she larned | 
me all [ know.’ 

‘Faix then, if she larned you to ¢alk,’ cried 
the little hump-backed piper, ‘’twasn’t by 
halves she done the job. Arral, step out man, 
and let us see whether you can stir your legs as 
brisk as your tongue this evening.’ 

Martin obeyed; and soon ‘achange came o’er 
his outward man,’ great asthe occasion demand- 
ed. With chin en air, half closed eyes, mouth 
drawn down at the corners, bis whole counte- 


nance ofan imperturbable gravity, and his arms 


‘Scholar!’ exclaimed Hennessy, who owed his 
rise in the world more to his skill in the merits 
ofa pig than to his literary attainments, and 
who was therefore an ardent admirer of letters, 
—‘scholar!’ he cried, striking his stick vehe- 
mently on the ground,—‘ I'll tell you what, man, 
the boy that wrote that notice is fit to go to the 
college in Dublin,—so he is;—an’ a burnin 
shame an’ pity it is that such a one should be 
said or led by bad advisers, for there’s the mak- 
ings of a great man in him, whomsoever he is, 
I’il be bail, as sure as my name’s Mick Hen- 
nessy” 

Maurice could contain himself no longer.— 
With a bounding heart and sparkling eye, he ~ 
sprang forward into the midst of the group, and 
avowed himself the writer of the admired piece 
of penmanship. Hennessy eyed him compla- 
cently for a moment: then extending his hand, 
and cordially grasping that of the young man, 
he made him sit down beside him on the wood- 
en bench. Their conversation was inaudible to 
the others; it was brief but animated, and, at its 
close, Carmody started up, and cast an eage 
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and inquiring glance all around the barn. The 
object of his search was not there, and he push- 
ed through the crowd into the open space out- 
side the door, where many of the dancers had 
gone to breathe the fresh air out of the heated 
atmosphere within. Kate Hennessy was stand- 
ing at a little distance, alone, and with her back 
to the revellers. With one elastic bound did 
her exulting lover clear the space that lay be- 
tween them, and uttering a cry of joy, which, 
hitherto suppressed, now burst from him in the 
exuberance jof his feelings, he flung his arms 
round her. The startled girl extricated herself 
from him, an indignant flush crimsoned her 
temples as she pushed him angrily away, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Maurice Carmody, are you drunk, or 
are you mad, or what’s come over you”’ 

‘‘f ax vour pardon, Kate,” answered the re- 
buked Maurice, ‘‘for forgetting myself,—t 
couldn’t help it. I meant no offence. I’m 
neither drunk or mad, excepting indeed wi’ the 
joy that’s in me this blessed night;—for oh, 
Cauthleen asthore! you own words are comin 
true! I tould all to your father, an’ about my 
promise that evening foreninst the ould castle 
over, an’ he’s forgave me every thing; an’ one 
whole year I’m to be on thrial, and then—~” 
Maurice finished the sentence by flourishing 
his hat over his head, and cutting a caper in the 
air. 
That evening he walked with Cauthleen to 
her home, for the first time, as her authorized 
suitor; for, though her father knew of the long 
attachment between them, and admired young 
Carmody as a “‘fine likely boy;” still he never 
would sanction it, as long as he suspected him 
of having any thing to do with the disturbers of 
the public peace. Maurice lingered with his 
beloved at the threshold of her abode, till roused 
by Hennessy with the exclamation of * Come, 
boy, ye’ll have time enough to say all ye have 
got to tell one another the next twelve months, 
an’ don’t stand whispering there, as if there was 
no ‘act’ to make people be inside their doors 
before eight o’clock; in wid ye, Kate, avourneen, 
an’ let Maurice go away home; the peelers will 
be out going their rounds in less than no time.”’ 

‘*f feel,” said Carmody to himself, as he 
bounded over the Carrig-road to his own cabin, 
‘*I feel as if the wide world was too little to 
hould me this night; an’ the heart within me 
keeps lepping an’ jumping as if it would force 
itself out through the skin for bare joy.” 

The excitement of the young man’s feelings 
at the unexpected change in his prospects, was 
too great to allow him to sleep. He lay think- 
ing of Kate Hennessy, and forming the plans of 
industry and good conduct which were to win 
the favour of her father curing his year of pro- 
bation. He was aroused from a waking dream 
of future happiness by a confused murmur of 
voices and footsteps outside the cabin. This 
was nothing unusual in the times of which we 
write, when parties o police, accompanied by 
a Magistrate, (the former had not then been in- 
vested with the powers they now enjoy, and 
were unable to act without the presence and 
authority of a magistrate,) used to patrol the 
country to see that all were in their houses in 
obedience to the provisions of the Insurrection 
Act. The names of the inmates, written on a 
paper, were affixed to the door of every house, 
and it was frequently the custom to stop at any 
suspected cabin, and examine whether it con- 
tained its due number of occupants. 

The loud knocking that assailed his ears when 
the whispering ceased, might have alarmed 
Maurice Carmody at any other time, but he was 
now in too happy a frame of mind to think of 
fear. He sprang lightly up, and opened the 
door. There was a party of police, headed by 
a magistrate, outside. 

‘Is your name Maurice Carmody?” said the 
latter. 

The young man made sign in the affirmative. 

“Then,” said the gentleman, sternly, drawing 
a paper from his pocket, ‘it is my duty to arrest 
you as the writer of a rebellious and seditious 
notice;—here is my warrant.” 

The glow which his feverish dream of love 
and hope had called upon his cheek, died away 


_ intoa ghastly paleness, as these words smote on 


the ear of the unfortunate young man. He stag- 
gered back a few paces, and leant against the 
wall for support. 

‘We cannot wait,’ said one of the policemen, 

‘you must dress yourself and follow us.’ 

" Carmody mechanically obeyed; he put on his 
clothes without uttering a word of remonstrance, 
and accompanied the party in silence to the po- 
lice barrack. 

So sudden, so stunning, had been the shock, 


| 


that it was some minutes before he was almost 
aware of the overwhelming change that had 
taken place,in his prospects. Too soon the truth, 
the whole bitter truth, burst upon his bewil- 
dered senses, as wringing his heavily-ironed 
hands in the agony of his despair, he looked 
round at the gloomy walls of the *‘black hole,” 
in which he was confined, whose darkness was 
made visible by the glimmer of a rushlight, 
which the woman who had admitted the party, 
touched by the disconsolate appearance of the 
youthful and handsome prisoner, had placed 
there. None could tell what were the bitter 
Jamentations, the agonized groans, that his 
blighted hopes and wretched fate wrung from 
the soul of Carmody as he paced his prison floor 
that night, for in the morning all traces of the 
struggle had vanished, and he stood, stern and 
composed, before his accusers. 

A special court was then sitting in Limerick, 
for the trial and summary punishment of all of- 
fenders against the public peace, and those ta- 
ken under the Insurrection Act; and thither, 
early next morning, Carmody was conveyed.— 
The evidence against him was full and unques- 
tionable, for alas! his own lips had condemned 
him; that very avowal to Hennessy, which he 
had fondly hoped would prove the foundation 
of long years of happiness, was the cause of his 
ruin. A large reward had been offered for the 
discovery of the author of this notice, and the 
treacherous informer, lurking among the crowd 
in the dance house, was in the act of reporting 
toa magistrate the words of the unfortunate 
Maurice, at the moment when he was exulting 
in having happily reached the goal of his wish- 
es. His trial was soon over;—transportation 
for life was the sentence. 


And Kate Hennessy! howdid she bear the 
astounded intelligence of har lover’s fate? 

When the first shock was over, she threw 
herself at the feet of her father, and besought 
him earnestly to allow her to go to the prison 
and take a last farewell of Carmody, before he 
was hurried away for ever from her sight. Hen. 
nessy was for a long time inexorable; but at last 
yielding to her entreaties, he consented to ac- 
company herto Limerick. They arrived at 
the jail, the door of the cell was thrown open, 
and the distracted girl flung herself into the 
arms of her betrothed. 

Kate Hennessy had been remarkable in her 
happier days, for a degree of womanly pride 
and delicacy not ofren found in her station; and 
this maiden coyness and reserve, or ‘way of 
keeping herself up,’ as her companions called 
it, was owing lessto her father’s rise in the 
world, thantothe peculiar sensitiveness, and 
shrinking modesty, of her own disposition.— 
But now,—all was forgotten,—lost in the over- 
whelming sense of her misery: but yesterday 
she would have blushed to acknowledge, even 
to herself, how dear he was to her—and now in 
wild despair, she clung to her lover, and clasp- 
ed him, as though the frail arms that were 
wound so convulsively round his sinewy frame 
could shield him from those that would tear him 
from her. 


Scarcely less bitter was the emotion that 
heaved the breast against which her small head 
was pressed,while her long black hair hung over 
it in neglected masses. Carmody strove, ‘in all 
the silent manliness of grief,’ to subdue his 
own anguish, that he might minister consolation 
to her. He saw her tearless agony, and words 
of comfort rose to his lips, but they died away 
in the vain effort to give them utterance. He 
could only return 


‘that lingering press 
Of hands that for the last time sever, - 
Of hearts, whose pulse of happiness, 
When that hold breaks, —is dead for ever!” 


The painful interview did not last long; for 
Hennessy, anxious to put an end to the scene, 
the effects of which he dreaded for his daughter, 
separated with cruel kindness, the unhappy lo- 
vers, and half led and half carried her out of the 
prison. 

The sun rose brightly on the harbour of Dub- 
lin, gilding with its beams the waters of the bay, 
that danced and sparkled in the cheerful morn- 
ing light. The hill of Howth, its outline veiled 
in mist, and the rocky and barren sides alone 
visible, lay stretched like a huge monster of the 
deep sleeping on the surface of the waves.— 
The inhabitants of Kingstown (or Dunleary, as 
it was then more generally called) were going 
forth to their daily avocations; and, firmly an- 
chored close by the shore, a sentinel pacing its 
deck, lay the hulk, or prison for convicts under 
sentence of transportation, its black and un- 


gainly mass a blot on the face of the shining wa- 
ters. 

But the principal object in the scene, and 
that to which all eyes were now directed, wasa 
stately ship that had come into the harbour the 
evening before, and was moored in the deep 
water, opposite the Howth light-house. Alas! 
how few of those who admired her gallant bear- 
ing and gilded prow, as she lay like a queen, in 
the offing, thought of the vice and wretched- 
ness that were soon to be put within her, or re- 
flected that the breeze which was to fill the 
sails, now flapping idly against the mast, would 
be loaded with the groans and sighs of hun- 
dreds, made widows and childless by her de- 
parture; she was the transport ship, arrived to 
convey the inmates of the hulk to their final 
destination. 

The supply of water and provisions for the 
voyage had been put on board at Plymouth, and 
nothing now remained but to remove the pri- 
soners intoit. For this purpose numerous small 
boats assembled under the stern of the marine 
prison, and were soon filled with convicts, who 
were guarded by soldiers and heavily ironed: a 
precaution it was found necessary to take, from 
some instances having occurred of men in a fit 
of desperation leaping into the sea, and attempt- 
ing to swim on shore, and thus effect their es- 
cape. All the day the boats continued plying 
between the hulk and the transport ship, and 
the shore was crowded with persons looking on 
at the removal of the convicts, some of whom, 
hardened offenders, showing their contempt of 
punishment by shouting, singing, and blasphem. 
ing, on their short passage across the bay; while 
others remained sunk in a gloomy and sullen 
abstraction, 4 

Close to the water’s edge, and aloof from the 
groups of idle gazers on the quay, there stood a 
female figure, wrapped ina blue mantle, the 
hood of which was drawn closely over her face. 
Her shoes were soiled and travel-stained, traces 
of fatigue and anxiety were on her pale-worn 
countenance, and her sunken blue eyes were 
riveted on thetransport ship. Whocould have 
recognizéd in that solitary and forlon figure, the 
pride of her native village, the darling of her old 
father’s heart, the beautiful, the envied Kate 
Hennessy? 

It was indeed she.—Listening only to the dic- 
tates of her affection and her despair, this young 
and timid girl, who had never in her life been 
further from her home than the city of Lime- 
rick, had braved the dangers and fatigue of a 
journey of upwards of a hundred miles, and tra= 
velled alone and on foot to take a last farewell 
of him she had loved ‘so long, so well.’ She 
had not communicated her project to any one, 
for she well knew her father would have oppos- 
ed it; but, packing up a few clothes and the lit- 
tle money she had, in a bundle, she had stolen 
out of her cottage in the dead of night, and 
commenced her pilgrimage. 

Had she not been absorbed in her own sor- 
row —grief is of ali feelings the most selfish—she 
would have seen, as she stood now on the shore, 
that many were there scarcely less wretched 
than herself. It was indeed a pitiable sight, and 
one that would have moved so sympathy a breast 
the least alive to the sufferings of its fellow-men, 
to see the groups of disconsolate women and 
old men, their ‘gray hairs bowed down with sor- 
row to the grave,’ that were assembled on the 
beach. Many of these wretched creatures had 
come from very distant parts of Ireland, having 
shut up their houses, and, accompanied by their 
whole families, begged their way to Dublin, to 
see their friends before their departure. They 
were allowed to go alongside the ship after the 
convicts had been removed into it; and these 
latter, each in charge ofa sentinel, were per- 
mitted to come upon deck for a few minutes as 
their names were called out by their friends from 
below. The bay was now covered with boats 
freighted with these melancholy cargoes of sor- 
rowing relatives, and many and affecting were 
the scenes that called forth the simpathy of the 
beholder. 

Here, a young woman with a child in her 
arms, whose innocent and smiling face present- 
ed atouching contrast tothe grief-worn coun- 
tenance of its mother, was standing by a half- 
filled boat, and offering the fare, the treasured 
twopence, which she had kept sacred through 
all the assaults of cold and hunger for this pur- 
pose, to the hard-featured Charon, its proprie- 
tor. 

‘ Aye, this will do for yourself,’ sulkily  re- 
plied the boatman, ‘but where’s the twopence 
for the child? you don’t think Iam going to 
take him for nothing.’ 


‘Oh,’ sobbed the woman, ¢ ’tis all—all I have, 


it is indeed: and hard enough it was for me to 
keep the same, an’ we starving. I'll hold the 


baby in my arms, sir, I will; an’ he won’t take | 


up any room at all; but let him over, for the 


love of God; his poor father’s heart is bound up § 


in him,’ 


‘ Fool!’ growled the man, ‘as if the lump of | 


a boy wouldn’t be as heavy in your arms as any [ 


where else in the boat. Pay down the money 
for him, I say; or if you don’t, leave him there 


behind you on the quay, and don’t be keeping : 
me waiting when there’s good money to be earn. } 


ed elsewhere.’ 

‘ [have n’t it, indeed, I have n’t it!’ exclaimed 
the poor creature, ‘this is the very last penny 
I’m worth in the wide world; but, oh! sailor 
dear,’ she added, throwing herself at his feet, 
and clasping his knees, ‘ if you have any pity in 
you, think o’ the wife that’s on your own floore 
this day, an’ o’ your child at her breast, and do 
take the both of us to the ship, an’ let the father 
that’s going away over the salt say, get one look 
at the boy he’ll never see again. Do, now, 
sailor dear, an’ may the blessing of the misera- 
ble be with you wherever you go, 

‘Take your hands off o? me, woman!’ mut. 
tered the hardened wretch, ‘I gave you your 
answer already.’ And he jumped into his boat 
and pushed it from the shore. 

Farther on an old gray-headed man sat on the 
ground, rocking his body to and fro, while the 
big tears trickled slowly down his furrowed 
cheeks. <A bundle lay beside him, and the knot 
of the old coloured handkerchief of which it was 
composed having come untied, the contents, a 
few oranges, some gingerbread cakes, anda 
little packet of tea and tobacco, were exposed 
to view. 
inquire the cause of his grief. ‘Ah, sir,’ he 
said, ‘my only son is over in that ship! I don’t 
complain; he deserved it. God’s will be done! 
By dint of pinching and denying myself, I had 
scraped together as much as would buy these 
little things inthe bundle for him against the 
long voyage. I kept barely the twopence to 
carry me over, an’ when I got to the ship, they 
tould me he had been called up already on the 
deck in a mistake for another man, and that the 
same person was only allowed to come on it 
once, by reason of there being so many aboard. 
His turn was over, they could’nt let him up 
again.’ 

The gentleman was much moved at the dis- 
tress of the poor old man. Hetookouta wn 
piece and laid it down before him; but money, 
that powerful alchymy which turns into joy so 
many of the woes of life, was of no avail in this 
case. The old man probably had never seen 
so much at one time before, yet he looked on it 
with indifference. He took off his hat, and re- 
turning the silver to the gentleman, said, res- 
pectfully, “if humbly thank you, sir, for your 
kindness: I hope your honour won’t be offend- 
ed at my giving back the money; but,’ he ad- 


A gentleman passing by, stopped to | 


ded, ina faltering tone, ‘I’m thinking I'll not | 


live long enough to spend it.’ 
rose and walked away, leaving the bundle on 
which he had lavished all his hoardings on the 
ground behind him.§ 

The day was far advanced when the desolate 
figure of poor Kate attracted the attention of a 
weather-beaten seaman on the beach. He went 
up to her, and said, in a rough but goodnatured 
tone—‘An’ is there nobody in the ship yonder 
you'll be wishing to see, my young woman?— 
Kate tried to answer, but the words seemed to 
stick in her throat, and her lips only moved. 

‘I’ve gota snug little skiff o’ my own moored 
out there,’ continued the man, ‘an’ I’Jl take you 
over quiet an’ asy by yourself, if you wish it; for 
you seem adacent, modest young woman, an’ 
may be would’nt like to be mixing with them 
unfortunate poor craythurs in the boat beyant; 
only spake the word, and I’ll take you across tu 
your father, or your sweetheart, or whoever he 
is, in less than no time.’ 

‘Oh thank you, thank you kindly!’ exclaimed 


Kate, in faltering accents, ‘but—but—he does'nt | 


expect me.’ 

‘Och, that makes no differ in life, not the 
laste,’ said the good-natured sailor. ‘I’ll give 
him ahail for you when we get alongside, an’ 
he’ll be up on the deck when his turn comes, 
never fear. Come along then, an’ cheer up, 
my good girl; never spoil your purty face with 
fretting; seven years will be soon going over, 
an’ what are they to a young cratur like you 
that’s little more than a child, God bless you.’ 

The poor girl’s lips quivered, and her cheeks 
grew paler as she felt how fruitless was to her 
this well meant consolation. Her kind friend 


So saying, he J 
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succeeded in procuring for her a few precious 
moments’ interview with Carmody. It was an 
unhoped-for blessing to the unfortunate young 
man, and his wonder at seeing her there, so far 
from home, alone and unprotected, was great, 
as might be imagined. 

When the last sad parting was over, and the 
good-hearted old sailor had returned with his 
charge to the shore, he proposed taking her to 
his cabin, where he said his wife would give her 
a hearty welcome; but she declined his friend- 
ly offer, and resumed her station at the water’s 
edge, unwilling to lose sight for an instant of the 
vessei that contained all that was dear to her 
upon earth. That whole night and the next day 
she continued her unwearied watch, heecless of 
the cold blast that biew from the sea, or of the 
spray that washed over her delicate f6rm, un- 
used to such hardships, She gazed with breath- 
less anxiety on all the ae age for sailing 
that were going on in the ship, and every suc- 
cessive heave at the anchor made by the seamen, 
as their deep and prolonged cry resounded along 
the shore, seemed to rend her very heart-strings, 
for she knew they were lessening the only tie 
that still bound her lover to the land of his birth. 
At length the arrangements were completed, 
the sails were set, the anchor was weighed, and 
amid the shouts and waving of the hats of those 
on the quay, the gallant ship quitted her moor- 
ings— 

¢ And calm and smooth it seemed to win 
Its moonlight way before the wind, 


As if it bore all peace within, 
Nor left one breaking heart behind.’ 


A ‘breaking heart’ indeed was hers who fol- 
lowed with straining eyes the lessening sails, till 
they seemed but a speck on the horizon, and at 
last finaily disappeared. Then truly she felt that 
her lover was gone—gone—and for ever: and 
with the bitter conviction there came a few 
blinding tears, the first she had shed since Mau- 
rice’s apprehension, which forced themselves 
painfully to her eyes, and fell, so big and so 
burning, that they seemed to scorch the cheek 
down which they slowly rolled. Her nerves, 
which had been wound up to an unnatural pitch 
for the effort she had made, now that the object 
was attained, became suddenly unstrung, and 
worn out with fatigue, and faint from want of 
food, she sunk down on the beach in a state of 
exhaustion. The tears, which hitherto seemed 
congealed into a frozen mass that weighed upon 
her heart, now flowed more freely, and she wept 
long in silence and bitterness—for real grief is 
seldom vehement by its expression, The thought 
too, of her old father, and of what he must have 
suffered at her sudden disappearance, came in- 
to her mind, and in her remorse for her unkind- 
ness towards him, and keen self-upbraidings, 
even Maurice Carmody was for a while forgot- 
ten. She rose determined to employ the rem- 
nant of her strength in seeking out the old boat- 
man, who she hoped would put her in a way of 
getting back to Limerick, for to return on foot 
in her present weakened state was impossible. 

Michael Hennessy was sitting at his door in 
the evening, listening to the condolences of a 
kind-hearted neighhour who was sympathizing 
with him in his affliction, and devising new 
means of recovering his lost child. 


‘ Where’s the use in talkin’,’ replied Hennes- 
sy, bitterly; ‘where’s the good in it? Sure an’ 
sartain I am that my old eyes ’ll never light on 
her again in this world. Ah! Purcell, man, if 
you had seen her that evening when they tould 
her about Carmody; she was’nt like herself at 
all at all; she that was so tinder-hearted, and 
used to cry like rain if any cross or misfortune 
lit upon a neighbour; the never a tear, good nor 
bad, came over her cheek that night, only she 
walked up an’ down the floore, looking for all 
the world like the image o’marble that’s in the 
chapel in Limerick beyant. T’ll tell you what 
itis, Dan, she was’nt in her right mind that 
same evening; and listen here,’ he said, grasp- 
ing his friend’s hand, and lowering his voice 
while his frame shook with a sudden agitation, 
**tis the waves of the Shannon over that can 
tell the tale we’re wanting to know; and ’twas 
the ould castle that was looking down upon her 
death-struggle—twas an awful high tide that 
night!” ‘ 

Before Purcell could make any reply to this 
dark insinuation of the father’s, they were star- 
tled by a shriek from the old woman who had 
kept Hennessy’s house since the death of his 
wife. She had been weeding potatoes in a field 
behind the house which commanded a view of 
the road, and now came tottering towards them, 


her eyes dilated, and terror in every feature.-— 


She was crossing herself vehemently, and mut- 
tering over the prayers and expressions used 
when anything supernatural had been witnessed. 

Hennessy and Purcell exchanged looks of 
mutual intelligence. 

A winding of the road brought the object of 
her affright before their eyes in a few moments. 
A pale emaciated figure was seen moving slowly 
towards the cottage, and at the sight—the ap- 
parition of his departed daughter, as Hennessy 
firmly believed it to be—the old man uncovered 
his head, and knelt down before the door of the 
cabin, The movement roused a little terrier 
dog, poor Kate’s favourite, which had been 
sleeping at his feet; the faithful animal instantly 
recognized the advancing figure to be his lost 
mistress, and uttering a short bark, or rather 
cry, of joy, sprang up, and flew to meet her. 

‘Ha! did you mind that?’ exclaimed Purcell; 
‘look out man—look at the dog. The never a 
dog, or any kind o’ baste, would run that away 
to meet what wasn’t a living mortal! Rouse 
yourself, Michael avich! do now,’ he added, 
shaking Hennessy by the shoulder, as with 
clasped hands and fixed eyes he gazed on the 
apparition—his lips apart, and his whole coun- 
tenance of an ashy paleness—‘ sure ’tis your 
daughter herself, an’ not her fetch that’s afore 
you. Ifit was one from the grave,I tell you 
that dog would know it the first, an’ there isn’t 
a corner in the cabin would be dark enough for 
him to creep into.’ | 

It wasno wonder that the corpse-like and 
Way-worn appearance of the once-blooming 
Kate should have been mistaken by her father 
for a visitant from the ‘land of shadows.’ She 
was scarcely able to entreat his forgiveness, in 
faltering accents, before she sunk at his feet in 
a state of insensibility. ‘They laid her ona bed, 
and from that bed she never again rose. Fa- 
tigue of body and anxiety of mind, the bitter 
blast that had pierced through her thin cover- 
ing the long night she had watched on the pier 
at Kingstown, and the still bitter pang that 
wounded the truest heart over which mantle 
was ever folded, had done their cruel work on 
her delicate frame. 

The evening before she died, she called her 
father to her bedside, and said in a broken tone, 
as she laid her thin whiteyhand on his shoulder, 
‘Father, dear, I feel I am going, and that [ 
havn’t many hours before me; and I wanted 
afore I’d be gone entirely, to thank you for afl 
the kindness you’ve shown me from the cradle 
up until now, and more especially for forgiving 
me what I done that night; indeed, indeed, I 
did not know what I was doing at the time.— 
And father, dear, there is one thing now that I 
have greatly on my mind, itis very foolish and 
ae but 1 don’t think I could die easy if— 
i 

‘Spake out, my child,’ said the father, as she 
paused and hesitated, ‘and if there is any thing 
in the wide world Mick Hennessy can do to 
please you, why, he’ll do it, asthore, with all 
the veins of his heart.’ 

‘Why I was thinking, father—but indeed ’tis 
only foolishness in me,’—and a crimson flush, 
like the last streak that colours the horizon be- 
fore all is lost in the darkness of night, passed 
faintly across the cheek of the dying girl,—‘I 
was thinking 1 could die easier if you’d promise 
me, father, that when they’re taking me home 
they’d carry me round by the little well under 
Carrigover, an’ lay me down for just one minute 
on the spot where poor Maurice stood that night 
we had the conversation together; I know ’tis 
great folly,’ she added with a faint smile, ‘and 
you'll blame me for being so weak, but I’ve set 
my heart upon it ever since I took ill, an’ I know, 
father, you’ll not refuse me.’ 

Pour Hennessy could only motion his consent 
by signs, his heart was too full to speak; and 
Ka e, exhausted with the effort of speaking so 
long, sank back on her pillow. 

The rites of a country funeral in the south of 
Ireland are simple and affecting. There is some- 
thing singularly wild and plaintive in the nation- 
al funeral cry, particularly when heard from a 
distance, and its melancholy cadence swells on 
the ear as it is borne onward by the breeze. 
Then the shrill wailing of the female mourners, 
and the deep solemn bass tones of the men, as 
they take up in turn the mournful chaunt (that 
most heart-thrilling of all sounds, when @ man 
inhis sorrow “lifts up his voice and weeps,”) 
are blended together in one sad chorus. — 
There are few that can view unmoved the 
pause that takes place when the procession 
arrives at the.gate of the churchyard, and the 
immediate relatives of the deceased kneel round 
it. The funeral cry is suddenly hushed, and a 


profound silence succeeds to the voice of la- 
mentation, broken only by a stifled sob or groan 
from those who are bent over the coffin. It 
isan Impressive and affecting thing to come 
unawares ona funeral at a moment like this: to 
see that vast concourse of people all silent and 
on their knees, as though some magician had 
waved his hand over them and turned all to 
stone; the men with their heads uncovered, 
the thin gray locks of age streaming ia the 
breeze, and tears running down many a hardy 
and sunburnt cheek, while every lip moves in 
prayer. Itis an imposing and a touching sight, 
and he who feels it not as such, may, to quote 
the words of an old writer, ‘go home and say his 
prayers, and thank God fcr giving him a heart 
that 1s not to be moved by the griefs of 
others.’ When the short prayer is ended, the 
coffin is taken up again by its bearers, the 
whole assembly rises, the men put on their hats, 
and the funeral cry is resumed, and continues 
while the body is being carried three times 
round the church; and until the grave is filled, 
and the head stone placed. 

The funeral of Kate Hennessy is still remem- 
bered by those who live in the neighbourhood of 
Carrig O’Gunniel. It was an unusually crowded 
one, for she was universally admired and be- 
loved. A white pall, thrown over the coffin, 
and strewed with flowers, was held at the cor- 
ners by four girls of the village, her most inti- 
mate companions, all in white dresses, which 
they had borrowed from the neighbouring farm- 
ers’ wives for the melancholy occasion. ‘Two 
more, also in white, walked before the coffin, 
and carried in their hands a garland of flowers, 
which was to be laid on the grave. 

The shades of evening were gathering round 
the old castle, as the funeral procession paused, 
in compliance with poor Kate’s dying wish, at 
the little well at its base; the sun was approach- 
ing the horizon, and tinging the clouds with the 
thousand glowing hues that she had so often 
watched in her evening walks with her lover; 
before it sank behind the distant hills, its last 
red beams had gilded the sod that covered her 
humble grave. F. D. 


*A tale founded on this legend of Carrig O’Gun- 
niel, the Rock of the Candle, appeared in one ot the 
Annuals some seasons ago, from the pen of Mr. 
Griffin, the talented author of * ‘The Collegians.” 

tA large loose coat worn by the lower orders in 
Ireland. 

¢ Love philtres, charmed pins, &e. are in constant 
use among the peasantry; and from the deleterious 
ingredients of which the former are composed, fre- 
quently produce delirium, madness, and other most 
injurious effects, 

§ he writer who once witnessed these and many 
similar incidents, atan embarkation of convicts at 
Kingstown, cannot help feeling how inadequate his 
description to convey an idea of the heart-rending 
scenes it gave rise to. 

| The effects of apparitions and snpernatural ob- 
jects on animals are well known to those versed in 
superstitious lore, 

{The custom among the lower orders of Irish, of 
visiting the graves of departed friends, “to weep 
there,” for months, often years, alter their decease, 
isa very touching one. The writer of this sketch 
remembers once witnessing an affecting instance of 
this kind at the little church of Kilkeedy before 
mentioned. It was on a Snnday, before service; and 
the carriages that brought the congregation to chureh 
were arriving. A grave, not a recent one, for it was 
mossy and grass-grown, lay close to the path up 
which the people were passing, and on it, by the tall 
headestone, was kneeling in an upright position, 
and quite covered by her long blue mantle, a female 
figure. She was perfectly motionless, and quite un- 
disturbed by the scene around, usually an attractive 
one 4n a quiet country village. The writer stood 
for some time watching her picturesque and statue- 
like form, apparently as still and breathless as the 
object of her sorrow that slept beneath. On coming 
out of the church, she was on the very same spot; 
not a fold of her cloak had been stirred. How far 
more aff-cting was her silent grief, as she knelt over 
the remains of some loved one; and much fitter mo- 
nument for the dead, than *‘storied urn or animated 
bust,” or all the costly cenotaphs that wealth erects 
to the memory of the denarted! 


AMERICAN Broan-cLotas.—We saw yesterday at 
Messrs. Coolidge & Haskell’s auction rooms, a large 
quantity of broadeloths from the manntactory of Dr. 
Kobbins at Northampton, which for fineness of tex- 
ture, evenness of thread, and richness of colouring, 
are hardly to be equalled by any cloths to be found 
in thecity. ‘Uhis extensive manufactory, we are in- 
formed, turns out a thousand yards of these cloths 
every week. A gentleman who is well acquainted 
with them states that the colours will hold equal to 
those of any English manufacture, and that he wears 
them in preference ta any other. They are a proud 
specimen of our manufactures,and we have no doubt, 
any one would be highly gratified in examining 
them. Boston Gaz. 
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Saturpay, November 1, i834. 


The Lady’s Book for November is already 
before us. It is an excellent number—unu- 
sually interesting. It contains several original 
articles of rare merit, among them contribu- 
tions from Miss Leslie and Sheridan Knowles. 
Among the selections is an admirable story by 
Miss Sedgwick. The typographical execution 
of the work deserves commendation. 

The Harpers have just published a couple 
of volumes for which we predict an “excellent 
run.” ‘They are entitled Novelettes of a 'Tra- 
veller; or Odds and Ends, from the Knapsack 
of Thomas Singularity, Journeyman Printer,” 
and consist for the greater part of sketches and 
stories, several of which possess the strongest 
interest. The whole may be read with plea- 
sure; indeed we have not met with two vo- 
lumes,devoted to the same species of literature, 
that have pleased us better for a twelvemonth. 
They contain capital reading for a winter eve- 
ning or a dull day. 


LITERARY. 

We learn that Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blan- 
chard, will, in the course of a few days, issue 
from the press,a new novel, entitled ** Cana- 
var, or, the Knight of the Cunquest,”’ It is from 
the pen of our townsman, Dr. Biap. Those 
who have read the manuscript sheets, speak 
of the production in the very highest terms of 
praise, and from our knowledge of Dr. B’s 
power and tact as a writer, we can well ima- 
gine him capable of producing a romance of 
no ordinary merit and interest. We remember 
his earlier efforts in literature, such for exam- 
ple as the story entitled the Ice Mountain, 
which appeared, several years since, in the 
Philadelphia Magazine—We have watched his 
progress from that moment up to the present 
time, and believe him capable of attaining a 
high rank among American novelists. In the 
composition of Calavar, he has, no doubt, 
made an effort—put forth his strength; if sue- 
cessful, he will go on—if not, he will hesitate. 
But we do not fear for the reception of this 
production, if one-half that we have heard of 
it prove true. The Journal of Belles Lettres 
speaks of it in a strain of unmeasured eulogy, 
and the editor of that print is more careful of 
his reputation, as a critic, than most of the 
newspaper scribblers of the day. He offers 
the following passage as a specimen of the 
work—we give it for what it is worth, and if 
after having entertained the favorable anticipa- 
tions of the work, which we have just express- 
ed, its perusal should not satisfy us, we shall 
not hesitate to declare the real impressions 
formed on such perusal. As to the merits 
of the passage subjoined, our readers can de- 
cide for themselves. 

‘* Don Amador lands in Mexico, to join his 
friend, the Knight Calavar, who fights in the 
army of Cortes; on the route to the interior he 
is imprisoned by Narvaez, and liberated by a 
magician, Botello, one of the most capital cha- 
racters in the book. The conjuror has led him 
through a tedious route, with Narvaez’s sol- 
diers in pursuit.” 

To the surprise, and much also to the dissatisfac- 
tion of Don Amador, the noun-day sun still found 
him struggling, with his comp +nions, among the 


rocks and forests. It seemed to him, from a review 
of his jouraey, that he had been doubling and turn- 
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ing, for the whole morning, at blindman’s-buff, 
within a circle of a few leagues; and though he could 
not, upon the closest inspection, detect a single tree 
or brook which he remembered to have passed be- 
fore, he shrewdly suspected it was Botello’s inten- 
tion to make him well acquainted with the forest, 
before dismissing him from its depths. It was, how- 
ever, vain to wonder, and equally fraitless to com- 
plain. For the whole morning, at different inter- 
vals, he was assured, sometimes from hearing their 
shouts in the thicket, sometimes from beholding 
them from a hill-top crossing an opposing eminence, 
that his pursuers were close at his heels: of which 
fact, and the necessity it presented to move with be- 
coming caution, the enchanter took advantage in the 
construction of his answers to every remonstrance. 
At length, perhaps two hours after noon, the travel- 
lers approached a hill, wheriee, as Botello assured 
them, they might look down upon the River of Ca- 
noes. ‘This was the more agreeable intelligence, 
since the day was intulerably bot, and they almost 
longed for the bursting of a tempest which had been 
brooding in the welkin for the last half hour, the 
drenching of which, as they thought, would be far 
more sufferable than the combustion of sunshine. 
They reached the bill, and from its bushy and stony 
side, looked down upon the valley, where the river, 
or, More properly speaking, the rivulet, went foam- 
ing and fretting over iis rugged channel. On the 
hither side of the stream, the vale was bare and 
sandy, and on the other, though doubtless partaking 
of tho same character, the trees which bordered up- 
on the water, making divers agreeable groves, en- 
tirely shut out the view,.so that Don Amador saw 
not, as he had fondly anticipated, the encampment of 
the invader of Mexico, and the resting-place of his 
kinsman. Butif ke beheld not what he so much 
desired to see, he surveyed another spectacle, which 
caused him no little wonder. At a short distance, 
and almost at the bottom of the bill, he was struck 
with the unexpected apparition of the army of Nar- 
vaez, drawn out in order of battle, as if awaiting the 
approach of a foe, and commanding the passage of 
the river. He rubbed his eyes with astonishment; 
but there was no delusion in the view. 

**Senor ” said Botello, ina low voice, as if reading 
his thoughts, ‘you marvel to see this army, which we 
left sleeping at the temple, arrived at the river be- 
fore us; but you forget Zempoula lies only a league 
from the river.” 

** Let us descend, and cross to the other side,” 
said Amador, impatiently. ‘*I see the very spot 
where sits the knave Narvaez on his horse: and if 
the valiant Cortes have it in intention, as [I do not 
doubt, to give him battle, I should sharply regret to 
watch the conflict trom this hill side.” 

**] told Narvaez himself,” said the magician, with 
a sort of triumph, ‘the should not join battle with 
Cortes to-day; and he shall not! When the time 
comes, Don Amador may join in the combat, if he 
will, Be content, senor: we cannot stir from this 
hill without being observed, and captured or slain. 
‘he thunder roars, the bolt glitters in the heaven; 
the storm that levels the tall ceibas will open usa 
path presently, even through that angry army.” 

Almost while Botello spoke, and before the cava- 
lier could add words to the disinclination with wirich 
he regarded so untimely a delay, there burst such a 
thunder bolt over his head, as made Fogoso, in com- 
mon with every other horse of the party, cower to 
the earth, as if stricken by its violence. ‘Vhis was 
immediately followed by a succession of separate 
explosions, and of multisonous volleys, less resem- 
bling the furious roar of the ordnance of a great ar- 
my, than of the artillery of volcanoes; and it became 
immediately necessary for each man to dismount, 
and allay, as he could, the frantic terror of his char- 
ger. In the midst of this sublime prelude, the rush- 
ing of a mighty wind was added to the orchestra of 
the elements; and in an instant, the face of day, the 
black vapours above, and the varied valley below, 
were hidden in a cloud of dust, sand, and leaves, 
8 ripped in a moment from the plains and the forest: 
and in au instant also, the army of Narvaez was 
suatched from the eye of the cavalier, Preseutly. 
also, came another sound, heard even above the peal 
of the thunder and the rush of the wind; the roar of 
a great rain, booming along Jike a moving cataract, 
was mingled wit the harsh music of nature; and 
Don Amador looked anxiously round lor some place 
ot shelter. Happily, though no cavern welcomed 
them into its gloomy security, there was a spot hard 
by, Where certain tall and massive rocks lay so jamm- 
ed and wedged together, as to present most of the 
characterisucs of a chamber, except that there was 
wanting the fourth side, as well a3 the roof, untess 
indeed the outs.retched branches of the great trees 
that grew among these fragments, might heve been 
considered a suitable canopy. A spring bubbled ap 
from among these mossy ruins, giving nourishment 
to a thick growth of brambles and-weeks, which adds 
ed their own tangled covert to the stouter shelter of 
the rocks and trunks, Into this nook the party, 
guided by Botello, to whom it seemed not untami- 
liar, pene rated lorthwith; and here they found them- 
selves, in # great Measure, sheltered from tie rain. 
Here, also, taking advantage of a period of inactivi- 
ty, and at the instigation of Don Amador, who per- 

 evived with solicitude the Visage of the secretary 
covered not only with Ianguor, but flushed wrth fa- 
‘tigue and fever, the enchanter set xbout relieving the 
distresses of the youth. He removed the bandage 
‘and garmerit, examined the wound, bathed the in 
flamed member in the cool waters of the fountain; 


sonable a preliminary, he drew a little silver vessel 
from his pocket, containing the anguent * blessed,” 
as he had before said, “of the fat of a pagan’s heart,” 
and which, as may be repeated to those yho might 
doubt the efficacy of so remarkable a compound, 
was not only much used, but highly commended by 
the Christian soldiers of that day in America. The 
magician commanded Fabueno to repeat a pater nos- 
ter as slowly and devoutly as possible, (for none of 
Botello’s conjurations were conducted without the 
appearance of deep devotion,) and mumbling him- 
self another, or perhaps repeating some superstitious 
invocation, he applied the ointment, previously 
spread over green leaves, to the wound; and when 
it was again bound up, the secretary declared its an- 
guish was much mitigated, as well as his whole body 
greatly refreshed. 

Don Amadcr regarded the youth for a moment 
with much grave kindness; and then said,— 


**] owe this man so much gratitude for the good 
he seems to have, and doubtless has done thee, whom 
I now, Fabueno,—at least until I can veceive in- 
structions from my kinsman, the adiniral —must 
esteem as being my ward and follower, that 1 am 
unwilling to offend him by seeming to throw any 
discredit on his remedy. Nevertheless I am not 
less bound to instruct thee with counsel, than to re- 
pay him with thanks; for which reason I must charge 
thee to remember, that, when any miracle of very 
unusual or unnecessary character is wrought upon 
thyself, much more of it may possibly be the pro- 
duct of thine own imagination, than of that agent 
which seems to thee to be the only cause,” 

‘* Faith will work miracles, but fancy will not!” 
said Botello gravely. 


“If were a better philosopher, good Botello,” 
said Don Amador, “ I would attempt to show thee 
how that which thou eallest faith, is, in such a case 
as this, nothing but imagination in very fervent ac- 
tion, differing as*much from that calm assurance 
which constitutes true faith, as doth a potter’s pitch- 
er gilded to resemble true gold, from a golden 
pitcher; which difference, in the latter case may be 
instantly detected, by ringing them, And here I 
may tell thee, Botello, by way of continuing the 
figure, that, as the earthen vessel will really 
tinkle more pleasantly than the vessel of gold, so 
also will the excited imagination give forth a sound 
so much more captivating than the tranquil utterance 
of belief, that, in attempting to distinguish between 
them, men are often seduced intoerror. Neverthe- 
less, [ will not quarrel with thee on this subject, 
for I perceive thou art religious; and what thy reli- 
gion does not blame in thee, L have no right to cen- 
sure,” 

This was a degree of liberality doubtless pro- 
duced rather by the amiable feeling of gratitude than 
any natural tolerance of disposition or education; for 
the neophyte was in all respects a representative of 
the noblest spirits of his age, in whom the good 
qualities inherited from nature were dashed, and 
sometimes marred, by the tenets of a bad philosophy. 

This discourse of the novice, together with the 
magical unction of the wound, occupied so much 
iime, that when it was finished, the storm had in a 
great. measure passed away; and Botello, either 
lveling his inability to reply to it with an allegory 
of equal beauty, or despairing to overcome the scep- 
ticism of the cavalicr, instead of answering, rose 
trom his seat, and led the way to-the post on the 
hill-side, whichthey had lately deserted. 


De Walden’s Adventure, 

Another Passage from the Cruise of the Midge. 

We have no less than eight notes on our ta- 
ble calling for further extracts from the Cruise 
of the Midge. We are glad our readers like the 
Cruise, and only regret our inability to gratify 
them much longer, as we are approaching the 
close of the voyage. We are enabled to-day, 
however, to offer another passage—a sort a 
episode—and not without interest. It will be 
remembered that our last extract narrated the 
particulars of an escape from a hostile slaver, 
and two or three hundred savages, who sur- 
rounded the Midge in canoes. The escape 
was effected by the bold and desperate measure 
of driving the slaver on the bar of one of the 
African rivers. It was afterwards discovered 
that De Walden, a favourite midshipman, was 
lost overboard, and his supposed death was 
generally lamented by the crew. It turns out, 
however, that he was providentially rescued. 
We annex the account of the whole affair in 
his own language:— 


“You remember, sir, that I was standing close 
beside you, when you were jamming the Spanish 
schooner on the reef!”—I nodded.—*‘I got a regular 
souse, and must have sank some way, but [ never 
lost my recollection; when I rose amidst the break- 
ers on the bar, | tound myself in the very thick of 
the wreck of the schooner, and close to me, three 
poor devils clinging to her main-boom, with the sea 


and having thus commenced proceedings with so reas | breaking over them every Moment. One of them 


presently parted company and disappeared; and find- 
ing that the spar was anchored by the topping lifis 
and boomsheet to the hull of the vessel that had 
swamped, part of which as yet held together, I left 
it, and struck out for a large piece of wreck, appa- 
rently several deck planks, kept together by part of 
iwo beams, when the deck had blown up. i reached 
it, and found two men already on it,—one of them 
a Spaniard, the other an Englishman, as he instantly 
addressed me in F.nglish, in answer to some sudden 
exclamation of mine, on first clambering on to the 
planks, My surprise at this was great, and so was 
his, | make no doubt; but the unruly surge was more 
surprising than all, for another sea rolled over us, 
and the Spamard slone remained. The next mo- 
ment I saw my countryman struggling in the water 
close to me, but so weak that it was clear he must 
instantly sink if nct succoured. As lL looked, a piece 
of a sweep, belonging to the schooner, surged against 
me, and nearly drove me off my perch; caught it, 
aud shoving-the blade to the drowning man, with 
some danger of being unroosted myself in the at- 
tempt, it reached him, he held on, and I got him 
once more on the planks. He was a gruff savage, 
however, and scarcely seemed to relish my saving 
him at all at first. He had been stunned, forsooth, 
by a blow on the head froma piece of floating wreck, 
when he sank, cr be could easily have resumed his 
place on the spar again, without my assistance; and 
L dare say he said true, only I did not much admire 
his manners in the declaration; indeed, I soon per- 
ceived that his physical endurance and bodily 
strength were greatly superior to mine. Both of us 
saw—-as for the third of the trio, he appeared almost 
dead from fatigue or fear, and we could get no as- 
sistance from him either by advice or labour—that 
unless we could get the piece of the wreck we clung 
to out of the broken water, we must inevitably be 
washed off and perish. With one accord, we there- 
fore contrived to hold up the blade of the sweep, so 
as to expose the flat of it to the land wind, and ina 
few minutes we had the inexpressible delight to 
find that we had slid out into smooth water. Cold 
comfort, you will say, to find our ourselves drifting 
out to sea, on so frail a conveyance; but the escape 
from immediate impending death made one of us, at 
least, most thankful to heavea for the chance of es- 
cape, however slender, thus preseuted to us, although 
my judgment told me at the same time, that it wouid 
prove, in all haman likelihood, nething more than a 
reprieve, and that none of the longest. When the 
day broke, the breeze, as you may remember, shift- 
ed and blew on shore again, where, by the aid of 
the sweep blade, once more we landed about noon, 
faint from hunger and thirst, | don’t know which 
was the most violent, and fatigue. The seaman 1 
had saved was a large and exceedingly powerful 
man, with immense whiskers, and his strong but 
very handsome features, bronzed almost black by 
the sun. His limbs were beautifully moulded. and 
lie had the chest and neck of a Hercules; both he 
and the other poor creature, who came ashore more 
dead than alive, were dressed in white trowsers, and 
shirts made of some blue cotton stuff, and wore the 
long Spanish knife, stuck through red silk sashes. 
‘What is to be done now?’ said L to my new friend, 
but he by this time had got his wits about him, and 
pretended that he did not understand me, confining 
himself to Spanish in his reply. ‘Now that won’t 
do, my good sir,’ L said; ‘you spoke as good English 
on these planks there a» i do, and you understood 
me well enough when I called to you to lay hold of 
the blade of the sweep, when’ 

***] was drowning, you would say, young gentle- 
man,’ interjected he of the sash and stiletto. ‘It is 
true Tam an Englishiwan, and you will find me no: 
ungrateful, although, Heaven knows, the life you 
have preserved is no boon to’—he checked himself 
and proceeded—‘But itis lucky for you that you 
have made a friend of me, for otherwise, although 
you have escaped the perils of the sea, yeu could not 
have eschewed the certain death that would now 
await you, from those you must mingle with, were 
it not that Lam here to ward it off.” 

“And time it was indeed for him to make some 
demonstration in my behalf, for the half-drowned 
devil, thst we had been the means of saving between 
us, by getting the wreck to.shore, now began, like 
awasp you have picked out of a honey pot, to look 
al me very ominously, and to fumble with his long 
knife. My protector, neticing that [ shrunk behing 
him, for L was altogether unarmed, immediately said 
something steruly to his companion in Spanish, and 
the other continuing to grumble, he made a sudden 
snatch at his knife, and casi it from him as far as he 
could into the sea. 

***Now, young gentleman,’ saul my preserver, 1 
don’t care who you are, although L conceive | am 
not wrong in surmising you to be a midshipman of 
that infernal felucea that has been the cause of ruin- 
ing me and my hopes; but, notwithstanding, if I can 
help it, you shall come to no harm; so Jend « hand, 
let us have a search for water—there must be some 
hereabout in the crevices of the rocks above high 
water mark, brackish though it may be—and [ will 
try to pick up some sva-bird’s eggs. Antonio!’ 
shouted he, in a voice of authority, to the other man 
who had hung astern, ‘venga el fuego.’ 


**By this time he had several pieces of driftwood 
in his hand, and having seeared the fling and steel 
which the Spaniard had in a small bag, that he car- 
ried at his waist for lighting his segar, be put them 
in his pocket, and the comely person who had taken 
a faney to seour his steel in my brisket, and L, sepa- 


‘ly we did see three miserable half-drowned-looking 


rated to look for water. It was not long before I 


succeeded, and setting up a shout, my two allies 
were soon beside me. The Englishman now spread 
the tinder on the rock, where the hot sun instantly 
dried it. He then struek a light, and taking half a 
dozen wild sea fowls’ eggs out of the net bag he 
nsually wore his hair iv, we roasted them, and found 
them deucedly fishy, but palatable enough, under the 
circumstances, and having drank of the water in the 
crevice, we immediately proceeded, much refreshed, 
toward’ the bank of the river, where I had so un- 
ceremoniously parted company the previous night, 

“] cannot tell with what bitterness of heart I turn. 
ed as we left the beach, and, shading my eyes with 
my hand from the intolerable glare of the glass-like 
sea, beheld the felucca and frigate communicating in 
the offing. I felt like a criminal under sentence of 
death, and the time of execution close at hand. But 
I had no alternative. Escape was utterly impracti- 
cable; and, making a merit of necessity, [ endea- 
voured to assume an air of confidence in my fierce- 
looking guide, although, Heaven knows, | was in- 
wardly shrinking from him with instinctive abhor. 
rence. 

‘When we arrived at the shore of the river, we 
found a group of five negroes, who were apparently 
watching the motions of the vessels out at sea. They 
and my conductors communed together in bad Spa- 
nish fora minute. I could not well make out what 
they said, but it evidently related to some more of 
the schooner’s crew having been saved, and present- 


creatures shove out from beyond a small headland of 
the river above us, ina canoe, and paddle into the 
stream, with an intention, apparently, of crossing to 
the other side; but the tide was by this time too 
strong for them, weak as they were, and was setting 
them fast down on the bar. 

‘*My English companion, seeing them in deubt 
whether to put about or push across, hailed. This 
made them lie on their paddles to reconnoitre us, 
They seemed instantly to make him out, and, with 
a shout of recognition, they pulled as rapidly as 
their exhausted state would Jet them towards us, un- 
til they floated in the dead water under the bank, 
within pistol shot. But the sight of me seemed to 
stagger them a bit. 

** ‘Quien e3, quien es el muchaco?’—( Who is he 
—who is the youngster 2 prog: one of them. 

***One of the crew of the felucca that fell over- 
board when the schooner went to pieces on the bar.’ 

“ «ut are you sure there are no more of the Eng- 
lish villains on shore, captain?? 

** ¢ Quite certain—not one; so approach, will ye, 
and take us off.’ Bat they still hung ia the wind, 
until my protector, losing temper, sung’ out, with a 
ferocity in his tone and manner that made me start, 
‘You cowardly hounds—you heasts—what do you 
fear? You see the coast is clear—that there is no one 
near us. One cuchilado [blow witha knife] and the 
boy is dead at my feet.? Still they seemed irreso- 
lute, and, finding it bad policy to threaten men he 
could not reach, he tried the other tack, and turned 
to the man beside us, ‘Speak, Pedro, and tell them 
1 say true.” 

‘*The man, who had as much reason to dread being 
left alone on the shore as we had, instantly did so, 
and presently they took us on board, and with our 
aid, the canoe was safely taken across, and subse- 
quently up the river; so that, by the time the night 
tell, we were again at the ruins of the house that 
was burned in the atiack, and abreast of the polacre 
brig, that lay sunk where we had left her. 

**] shalf remember until my dying day the fierce 
looks of the survivors of the polacre’s crew, who we 
found employed in getting up a temporary roof of 
palm branches over a corner of the ruined building, 
while [ saw that it was by no means certain that the 
person who had promised me protection would be 
able to keep his word. 

*As the night fell, a large fire was lit in the open 
space where the Fetish temple stood, soon after 
which several negroes and three white Spaniards 
joined us. [ soon gathered from their conversation 
that they belonged to a large slaver that lay further 
up, and having heard the firing ou the previous day, 
they had deseended as scouts to ascertain the cause; 
but seeing the polscre sunk in the stream, and the 
conflagration on the opposite bank to where they 
were, they would not venture across, until they had 
been assured by a native canoe that the British force 
was entirely out of the river. 

“|. formation as to their intentions was every thing 
to me, so I determined to conceal my knowledge of 
Spanish, slight thovugh it might be, and as L looked 
round the circle at the desperadoes and savages, on 
whom the large fire cast a bright glare, L endea- 
voured to appear exli and collected, and to avoid 
fixing my eyes on the speaker, whoever he might be, 
although, God knows, t drank in every word | could 
make out, while my alarin fearfully construed many 
I did not understand, 


“By this time it was quite dark, and my new as- 
sociates having made a full meal on goat’s flesh and 
yams, a large jar of Spanish brandy was produced, 
and each man hada portion served to him by one of 
the black fellows, who walked the circle with a small 
drinking cup, hollowed out of a gourd or calabash, 
followed by another dingy, more than half-naked 
devil, carrying a larger vessel of the same kind, full 
of abominably bad water. 

**The Englishman now stood up in the centre. 

* ‘Jose Ribas,’ saidhe, in a steady determined 
tone, gracefully yet firmly poising himself on his 
right leg, and stretching out his right arm, while his 
lett hand rested easily on his hip, as he addressed a 
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very handsome Spaniard, who sat on the ground near- 
ly opposite to me, ‘you know, and all here know, 
that te give youachance of weighing the polacre, 
as well as torevenge your injuries, and the loss of 
your comrades, I attacked the felucea, and in conse- 
quence was lost on the bar.’—He paused—‘Yes, you 
see the whole of the surviving crew ofthe Santa Ane | 
na before you, in these four menand myself; and you | 
need not be told, that in consequence of the wreck of | 
my schooner, lam a ruined man—don’t force me to 

become a desperate one. Youare now, Jose ktibas, 
commanding officer of the Maria, in consequence of | 
poor Isedoro Ladron’s death, and you also know that 
you have not hands lett of your own to run her out 
to Havauna. Now, t will join you with my people 
here, on one condition. 

‘¢*You must join us on any condition,’ grumbled 
several of the white Spaniards. ‘We shall not goto 
sea with Jose Ribas as our captain, unless you are 
with us. He is uno muchacho, {a mere boy;) 80 
name your condition, captain, he must aud shall sub- 
scribe to it at once.’ ’ 

‘¢*Then it shall be simply this—this young En- 
glishman saved my life when I was sinking—ay, af- 
ter he had fallen overboard from his own vessel, and 
had nothing between himself and death but the plank 
he clung to. He saved my life'—You know, since 
the coast now swarms witb enemies, that you will 
need my help—you know it.’ 

** Si, si—es cierto, cierto, 

“¢Then this youog Englishman mast neither be 
injured, nor lettamongst the savageshere. He must 
go with us. Ay, you may threaten, but d¢ zs the price 
of my services.’ 

‘‘Suddenly they all appeared to acquiesce. 

‘¢*So here, give me another knife.’—He crossed 
them—(Hamlet, thought 1)—‘Swear by the blessed 
Mary, the patroness of your polacre, that it shall 
not be your fault if he be not safely Janded at Ha- 
vanna.’ 

‘¢ ‘But he will inform on us to the comisionados 
(commissioners) at Havanna when we get there.’ 

‘* «He will not,’ rejoined he fiercely—He s/all 
not.’ Then turning to me—‘Young gentleman, bear 
me out; your lite depends upon it. Promise you will 
in fio way bring them into trouble if you can help 
it.’ 

“I did so, 

There, he promises, and 1 will be answerable 
for him that he keeps his word—so swear.’ 

‘They took the oath, and each one of the white 
Spaniards, the survivors of the two crews, now re- 
duced to twenty-three, shook hands with me, and 
kissed the crossed blades, and from that moment we 
were as cordial as pickpockets, 

‘Shortly after we all lay down to sleep, with the 
exception of one of our party, who stood sentry un- 
til relieved by another. 

“ About twelve atnight lawuke. The moon was 
shining clear and bright overhead, and sparkling in 
the clustered dewdrops that huug thickly on the lau- 
rel-like bushes around us, and dropped trom the 
overhanging trees in showers of diamonds, at every 
swell of the passing nightwind. 

buzz and murmur, indescribable to one 
who has never heard it, of the myriads of living 
things, crickets, and lizards, aud inseets, and night 
flies of innumerable varieties, blended with the 
moaning of the river, as it rushed in the distance; 
while the loud croak of the tree-toad, and the whis- 
tle of a large lizard, would for a moment gush out 
from the luiling mouotony, clear and distinet, like 
a louder night-cry above the declining hum of a dis- 
tanteity. 

** There was something touchingly melancholy in 
he aspect of nature, and as I gazed on the ferocious 
brigands that lay around me, the mild light floating 
over their brawny and half-naked figures, and glan- 
cing on their knives and arms, and perceived that 
they all slept, gently, as so many inoffensive and in- 
nocent children, could L torget they were men like 
my self ? 

** But there was one who did not sleep—it was 
the Englishman who had taken me under his protee- 
tioa. He was sitting about three fathoms apart from 
the men, upder the shadow of a wild tamarini-tree, 
whose small elegant leaves, shaped like those of the 
sensitive plant, were not sufficient to prevent the 
moonlight from struggling (urough them, and fall- 
ing in flickering beams on his lace, which | could 
notice he turned upwards towards heaven. Has lips 
moved, and he withdrew one of his bands on which 
he had leant, as he sat on the ground, and clasped 
both on his bosom; and several bright drops chased 
each other across bis face, but whether they were 
dew-spangles, that the breeze had shaken from the 
tree above, or tears of repentance for a mispent lite, 
can only now be known to that Almighty Being, 
who searcheth the heart. Hush! he has knelt. Is 
he praying? Fora minute bis attitude was one of 
deep devotion: his hands were clasped under his chin, 
& his head was bent towards the ground. Presently he 
clasped both hands on the crown of his head, and 
bent forward as if there bad beena weight crushing 
histemples to the earth. | could see his chest heave 
and heard bim sob audibly; and two of my senses 


tears drop with a tiny tap, lap, amongst the withered 
leaves, and sparkle as they fell on the pure moon- 
light. Anon a wreath of white mist floated up from 
the river, and obscured the moon. The noxiousex- 
halation was like to suflocate us, as itgraduaily set- 
tled down so thick, that every thing seemed magni- 
fied and dim as when seen through a winter’s fog in 


guilty thing, and drawing his large cloak over his_ 


bustle again, 


_captain?? said be—‘our game ts to confine our endea- 
must have deceived me, or | now heard several large | 


head and dropped his hands by his side, ‘ we have, sign it; so forward to your station, Jose Ribas,’ he 


had none of the fen-damp the whole night until this. 
moment; but what other answer to my prayers could | 
for?? 

** One of the men here awoke, He started likea 
shoulders, he cast a rapid and suspicious glance 
around him, and lay down once more—whether to 
sleep or not, I eannot tell. 

** The day broke, the sea-breeze set in, the sun 
shone cheerily, even on that dreary river’s bank, and 
rolled off the heavy fog-bank that had overlaid us 
like a damp cold shroud in the night, and all was 


“ Another slaver came down the river this fore- 
noon, Her water-casks were instantly had on deck, 
and bunged tightly, and at low water stowed away 
in the stranded polacre’s hold and secured just un- 
der the beams, along with the whole of her own, 
similarly prepared; so that when the next tide made, 
and flowed into her, she floated, and was towed by 
the boats of both vessels into one of the numberless 
muddy creeks, that opened like so many dirty lanes 
from the river on each side; at the ebb, she was 
hove down by the stems of two large trees, and 
careened, It was found that the shot fired into 
the hold, which had sunk her, had only damaged 
two planks of the larboard streak. ‘These were 
soon removed and subtantially replaced; and with- 
in a week she was again at anchor in the river, with 
wood, water, and provisions on board, and all ready 
to receive her cargo of slaves. 

** The Englishman during the whole of this pe- 
riod was the prime mover.—His energy and skill 
astonished me; and I was oftea surprised how the 
Spaniards submitted to his wreckless, nay savage, 
way of knocking them about, but a look was always 
sufficient to check their grumblings. At length 
every thing was ready for a start—the slaves ta- 
ken on board, and secured—and both vessels, the 
brig that had assisted us, and the polacre, dropped 
down to within two miles of the bar, ready for sea. 

“I confess I did not perceive so much suffering 
among the poor kidnapped savages as IL expected. 
Few of them seemed to regret leaving Atrica; in 
tact, the bitterness of parting from home and friends 
was over with most of them, as none were natives of 
the coast; and as they had been badly lodged, and 
worse fed on shore, with the agreeable variety 
of being decimated every now and then as a sacrifice 
to the Fetish, the comparative improvement of their 
condition ou board—so far as the supply of their 
animal wants, anda sound sleep, went, even al- 
though the last was taken in a crowded hold, sa- 
vouring of any thing but otto of roses—seemed to 
render them more joyous than I had seen them 
while cooped up in the depots on the rivers banks. 
it is true, that in consequence of our attack, the 
cargo was by no means so large as it would other- 
wise have been, so the poor creatures had more 
room. 

‘© We sailed, and kept well away to the south- 
ward, for two reasons; first, to steer clear of you, 
and, secondly, to fall in with the breeze, which is 
stronger in this season of the year in that direction 
than more northerly. In both objects we succeed- 
ed, for we arrived here a week before you, and 
must therefore have escaped the calms and light 
winds that baffled you. 

‘*We fell in with several vessels in our voyage, 
all of which we outsailed but one. It was an Eng- 
lish eighteen gun brig, that beat us fairly going free, 
and kept way so well with us on a wind, that the 
captain beat to quarters, piped the hammocks up, 
triced up the boarding nettings, and saw all clear for 
action. He had continued very kind to me through- 
outthe voyage, giving me a cot in his own cabin, 
but he was notwithstanding, morose aud melancho- 
ly, seldom mixing much even with bis own officers; 
on the occasion of our being chased, however, bis 
eye lichtened, his brow smoothed and expanded, and 
his whole features expressed a joy, mixed with the 
sternest determination, that L had never seen them 
wear before. And this mereased as our chance of 
success diminished; for when he saw that the sloop 
was fore-reaching on us, and most probably would 
weather us next tack, he became atso'utely frantic 
with delight, and walked rapidly about the deck, 
laughing and rubbing his hands, to the unutterable 
Surprise of the trembling crew, who were grouped 
al quarters, siaring One moment in fear and dread 
atthe enemy, who was jamming them in the wind, 
aud the next at their extraordinary captain, 

*©* What can he mean?’ said they—‘ he will be 
hanged if we are taken—he runs more risk than we 
do—what cause of joy can he have?? No one could 
answer the question. 


“The Englishman had trained, as carefully and 
fully as time would admit during the voyage, about 
fitty Corromantee negroes, the bravest race of ail 
Central Africa, to the guns, and he now suddenly 
desired them to be piped on deck, and sent to quar 
ters. Jose Ribas, the superseded mate of the pola- 
ere, demurred to this, and the murmurs amongst the 
crew inereased, ‘Why bring the negroes on deck, 


vours to trying to escape, and not to fight; you must 
be aware that we have no chance with that English 
sloop of war down to leeward there.’ 

“The man he spoke to, at this, turned round on 
him, with the most withering and hellish expression 
of countenance that [ ever beheld. ‘lt did not ask 
to command this pelacre—you know | did not—but 


England. ‘ Ay,’ said he bitterly, a8 he raised his 


now since I have taken that unsought task upon me, 


it is Hol in a moment like the present that 1 wili re- 


sung out loud and savagely, as he drew a pistol trom 
his belt, and cocked it, ‘or, by the God that made 
me, I will send this bullet through your cowardly 
heart. 

‘<The man slunk away forward, holding ep the 

Im of his hand to the side of his tace, as it he had 
expected to be fired at, and thought he might there- 
by ward off the bullet. 1 saw that the devil within 
him was fairly roused, although the demoniacal 
mirth, formerly exhibited, now gave way to a stern 
composure, that seemed to awe the rough and bois- 
terous crew over which he held control, into the 
most abject submission. They immediately got the 
trained slaves on deck, and there were the piebald 
groups, half-clad whites, and entir-ly naked blacks, 
clustered round the guns, more frightened apparent- 
ly for their captain than the enemy down to leeward, 
‘The polacre carried twelve eighteen-pound medium 
guns, a description of cannon between a carronade 
and a long gun, much in use amongst the con- 
traband slavers; but she was pierced for twen'y. 
Both vessels were on the starboard tack, so it was 
the larboard guns that in the present instance were 
cast loose. Alter the captain had carefully taken 
the bearings of the brig, by a compass that he had 
placed on the capstan, he made one or two quick 
turns fore and aft on the quarter deck, with his hands 
behind his back, and hiseyesfixed on the deck, as if 
he were finally making up his mind what course to 
pursue. 


‘‘The brig has hoisted an English ensign and 
pennant, sir,’ said one of the crew. He took no no- 
tice of the man, who immediately slunk away to his 
gua again, 

«¢¢Are the guns double-shotted?’ at length said 
he, without discontinuing his walk, or raising his 
head. 

¢No,’ said Jose Ribas. 

‘¢ ‘Then double-shot them instantly.’ It was done. 
‘Now, get the two long guns aft, and train them 
through the stern chase ports, and get two of the 
larboard guns to windward.’ This command was 
equally promptly obeyed, although the broadside 
nextAhe enemy was thus disarmed of three guns, to 
the surprise and great dismay of the Spaniards, who 
did not seem to know what to make of his tacties, 
and, privateer fashion, began again to grumble in 
their gizzards. ‘Silence, men, secure the guns to 
leeward there, and over to the starboard guns, do 
you hear—quick.’? In an instant, the grumbling 
ceased, and the command was obeyed. ‘Boatswain, 
call away the sail trimmers, and see all elear to let 
go every thing by the run, when I give the word to 
shorten sail.’ 

“‘By this time a squall was roughening the sea to 
windward, and presently white crests began to break 
amidst the dark water. He jumped on one of the 
guns, and took a long steady look in the quarter from 
whence he seemed to expect wind to come, shading 
his eyes from the sun with his hand. The sloop at 
this moment fired at us, and every hand on deck but 
himself looked out anxiously to see where the shot 
dropped. He nevermoved. Another puff of white 
smoke from the sloop, and this time the bullet struck 
the water close under our martingale, and recochet- 
ted alung the sea across our bows, Seeing we were 
within range, the sloop of war now let fly her whole 
broadside; and presently several ropes that were 
taught enough before, were streaming out like pen- 
nants, but no serious damage was sustained. 

““We were, if anything, lying closer to the wind 
than our antagonist, but she was going faster through 
the water, and had forereache: on us so tar as to be 
before our beam by this time. The squall was now 
very near us, and neither vessel had taken in sail, 
but it was evident that this must soon be done, as we 
were lying over so as to bury cur lee guns in the 
water, and both vessels were tearing through it like 
smoke, the water flashing up and roaring at our 
bows. 

*¢ The captain was still stauding on the gun, one 
moment looking at the squall, the next casting his 
eyes upwards, to see how the spars stood the strain, 
and now, at the very momeut when the strength of 
the former struck us, he jumped down, seized the 
helm, and jammed it to windward. ‘ Ease off the 
lee braces--round in the weather ones,’ pealed 
through his trumpet. “That will do—let go nothing 
—keep all fast!? The masts were bending forward 
like willow wands--the backstays like iron rods. | 
expected to see the lighter sails fly out of the bolt- 
ropes every moment, if indeed the masts did not go 
over the side. 

The squall was now so thick, that we could not see 
our antagonist; but 1 noticed that the captain had 
exretully kept his eyes on her, as long as he could 
distinguish her, and glance earnestly at the compass 
when she disappeared amidst the thick weather.— 
We had now bore up Wead before the wind, and 
were running, so far as 1 could judge, directly tor 
the brig. 

‘In another minute we dimly discovered, first the 
stern and then the whole bull, in the very thickest 
of the squall, but scarcely visible amidst the white 
spray and drift. She was now under her reefed top- 
ssils and courses, but still on the same tack. We 
flew down towards her like lightning, hands by the 
topgallant and topsail halyards, with an intention ap- 
parently of shaving her stern; ‘Surely these bri- 
gands won't have the audacity to rake her,’ said I to 

myself, ‘seeing she can beat them going free.’ As 
we approached, the brig, foreseeing our intention, 


of wearing, within the chuck of a biscuit of her 
taffrail. By this manceuvre, it will be seen that 
our strongest broadside, viz: the starboard one, was 
now opposed to the enemy. ‘Fire!’ sung out the 
captain, in a voice that made me start again. Heaven 
have mercy on me! I could hear the shot smash, 
and rattle, and tear along the sloop’s deck, and 
through her hull, but nothing came down as she wore 
round. The squall now came thundering down at 
its height. ‘Let go all the halyards by the run, was 
the next word, and down came every sail in the 
polacre on deck, leaving nothing for the wind to im- 
pinge on bat the naked masts and hull, as from her 
rig she had neither tops, nor top-hamper of any 
kind. By this time the brig was also before the 
wind, and busy clewing up every sail but her fore- 
sail; but the squall struck her before the foretopsail 
could be got in, and, erash, the mast went close by 
the cap. ‘Bring the polacre close to the wind now, 
my lads. Helm a-starboard Jose Ribas—that’s it. 
Hoist away a shred of that stay-sail there—you have 
it;? and by this maneuvre the polacre was in a mi- 
nute hove to on the larboard tack, in which position 
she immediately began to blaze away, from her two 
long stern chase-guus, at the brig, by this time half 
a mile to leeward, repairing damages. ‘The weather 
now cleared as suddenly, as it had thickened when 
the squall came on, and we kept close by the wind 
until the evening, when we lost sight of the brig, and 
at nightfall again bore up on our course. 

“I was seized with fever two days after this, but 
nothing further occurred to the polacre worth re- 
cording until we arrived at Havana on that day fort- 
night.” 


—_— 


The Murdered Wife. 


From the Father's Magazine. 


There is one page in my journal which often reads 
to me this lesson, that by intemperance the most 
tender husband may become the wife’s most bitter 
curse. 

I was once travelling in a remote part of America, 
and had occasion to remain in one of its villages for 
a day ortwo. The morning after our arrival, | rose 
early to enjoy a walk. It was a ripe and glowing 
autumn, and the golden light which radiated from 
the eastern sky, gave token that the sun was soon to 
rise in cloudless splendour. 

The very winds of heaven seemed afraid to dis- 
turb the tranquility of the virgin morn, or to shake 
the crystal dew-drops from their living beds. No 
one was stirring through the silent streets, except 
myself and a poor drunkard, whom a feverish thirst 
had aroused thus early. I soon lost sight of him, for 
he passed quickly into a wretched spirit shop, which 
was just being opened to those who rise early ‘‘to 
mingle strong drink.” Poor fellow traveller to 
eternity! methought—how cruel is the tyrant whose 
bonds vou wear! The fairest morn beams with no. 
smiles for you: Nature may put on her most boun- 
teous robes to try to win you to God, but ail in vain! 

On returning from my walk, 1 found the streets 
no longer silent. ‘The bustle of daily toil had com- 
menced; and around one building, which, by its 
sign, J discovered to be a grocery, a large crowd 
was gathered. On inquiry, I learned that the day 
previous, the master of the house had murdered his 
wife, while she was in the act of nursing the sweet 
babe of her bosom. Being a stranger, | obtained 
permission to go within the walls of the murderer’s 
house, Which was in the rear of the shop ‘There 
lay in the calmness of death the murdered wife: 
and by her unconsciously prattled the little group of 
more than orphans. I will not deseribe the details 
of the painful scene; but advert to two practical 
points of instruction which I gathered from it. The 
first was—to avoid as I would an adder’s touch, the 
poisonous bowl. The murderer, we were told, had 
| been an officer in the army, and the fairest earthly 
prospects once clustered in his pathway. He no 
doubt was joined to the woman of his early love, 
with the brightest expectations of coming happiness. 
The remotest thought that she would some day be- 
come the innocent victim of jealotisy, awakened 
through the debasing isstrumentality of ardent 
spirits, would have stricken him with horror. But 
who cau ve safe while playi-g with an enemy whose 
subtlety is that of a serpent, and whose tender mer- 
cies are like those of the tiger! He was not safe, 
and now he fills a murderer’s grave! 

The second was, to think more highly of woman’s 
love than 1 had ever done before. 

Llearned from an inmate of the house, that the - 
husband, in his fits of intoxication, had repeatedly 
threatened her life. So ferocious had habitual in- 
temperance made him, that the neighbours were 
fearful he might carry his threat into execution, and 
had urged her to leave him. But no--he was her 
husband, and how could she take that step! 

** When one has lored,”’ says an eloquent writer, 
‘some object dearly and devotedl)—-been united 
with it for years--watched for it—there is nothing 
which can eradicate that affection from the heart. 
No unkindness can destroy it, no ingratitude or 
harshness can cancel it. It may be wounded and 
blighted, it may seem so crushed as never to revive 
again. But it will revive—all wrong will be for- 
given, and the weeping wife will forget «ll her suf- 
ferings. ‘Thus it was with the murdered one whose 
corpse I gaa-d upon. Her love procured her death. 

Since that morning I have often thought how much 
we undervalue the deep affection of those whom God 


kept off the wind also; but we were too quick for 
her, and were now, as she was within the very act 


has given us as bosom companions in this vale of 
trizl, Jt is a blessing which gilds every path, and 
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sheds a balm over every sorrow, Husbands! Fathers! 
~-Let us see in it a rich provision of our great Bene- 
factor, and give to Him our ingenuous gratitude. 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
From ‘*flook’s Love and Pride.” 

After a transient refreshment, the 
party seemed more familiarised to each other, and 
even Seville himself condescended from his stilts, 
and joined in the conversation; the melancholy man 
in the left hand corner unbent his brow, and added 
his mite to the verbal contribution of his companions 
till at length the subject of lotteries was started by 
the winkle-keeper, who declared an opinion that no- 
body ever got a prize. 

This statement was stoutly contradicted by the 
melancholy man, who seemed to derive a vast rein- 
forcement of animation from the subject. He enu- 
merated dukes, members of Parliament, Hampshire 
squires, Bloomsbury attorneys, and Pall Mall pase 
try cooks, who had, all to his own knowledge, been 
splendidly and suddenly enriched by the acquisition 
of large sums. 

** Indeed, sir,’ said he, ¢ even I myself might have 
been worth thirty thousand pounds more than am 
at this present moment, by the same means, if it had 
not been for accidental circumstances over which 1 
had no control.’ 

‘What might that have been?’ said the winkle- 
man; ‘ choosing the wrong number perhaps? 

* Not so, sir,’ said the melancholy gentleman, his 
counterance at the same time assuming an expression 
rather of anger than sorrow; ‘I did choose the right 
number—bought it—brought it home, and had it in 
my little table drawer: but-————? 

‘It was stolen, perhaps, sir,’ said the winkle- 
man’s friend in a piteous tone. 

*No sir, not that. I had it—it was mine; it was 
in the days when lotteries lasted a month, and tick- 
ets rose in value as they continued undrawn. I went 
into the city on business; a friend, who knew my 
ticket, called in my absence—offered my wife a hun- 
dred and twenty guineas for it; she knew that it had 
only cost me five and twenty’—sold it to him; all for 
my good, poor soul—she’s in heaven now, sir--it’s 
no use scolding about it—it won’t bring it back; and 
the very same afternoon, d—n me—I’m sure you'll 
excuse ny swearing at the recollection—it came up 
a thirty thousand pound prize!? 

A general exclamation of horror followed this an- 
nouncement, 

*And now, sir,’ continued the gentleman ‘as I walk 
the streets in wet weather, because I cannot afford a 
hackney coach, my trieud Dodham, the lucky pur- 
chaser, dashes by in his carriage, and Splashes me 
with mud, He lives in a house which I had all my 
life an anxiety to possess; and has refused his con- 
Sent to his son’s marrying my daughter, on the plea 
of her poverty.’ 

It was evident that the melancholy gentleman felt 
the circumstance keenly. 

‘ Weill,’ said Seville, ‘l don’t think I could have 
survived snch a thing.’ 

‘Only conceive, sir,’ said the gentleman, seeming 


‘to delight in aggravating the miseries of his loss, 


‘only conceive, my coming home out of the city— 
having seen my number placarded as the prize—hav- 
ing compared it with the memorandum in my pocket 
book—having bought a necklace and a pair of ear- 
rings for my wife upon the strength of it—and find- 
ing upon my atrival, that she had sold my thirty 
thousand pounds, which 1 was sure was in my poket, 
toa man I hated, for one hundred and twenty gui- 
neas, which she exultingly exhibited; and which, 
with thirty-five more, went to pay for the baubles I 
had taken her home.’ 

*I could not have stood that,’ said the winkle- 
man. 

* Nor I,’ said the weeping husband. 

‘should have eut my throat,’ said Seville. 

*So Ll did, sir,’ said the melancholy gentleman, 
‘and here are the marks where it was sewn up?— 


exhibiting at the same momenta huge scar across 
his windpipe. 


Select Poetry. 
An Indian Story. 
BY W. C. BRYANT, 
I know where the timid fawn abides 
In the depths of the shaded dell, 
Where the leaves are broad and the thicket hides, 


With its many stems and its tangled sides, 
From the eye of the hunter well. 


I know where the young May violet grows, 

In its lone and lowly nook; 
On the mossy bank, where the larch tree throws 
Its broad dark boughs, in solemn repose, 

Far over the silent brook. 


And that timid fawn starts not with fear 
When I steal to her secret bower, 

And that young May violet to me is dear, 

And I visit the silent streamlet near, 


Thus Maquon sings as he lightly walks 
To the hunting ground on the hills; 
’Tis a song of his maid of the woods and rocks, 
With her bright black eyes and long black locks, 
And voice like the masic of rills, 


He goes to the chase—but evil eyes 
Are at watch in the thicker shades; 
For she was lovely that smiled on his sighs, 
And he bore, from a hundred lovers, his prize, 
The flower of the forest maids, 


The boughs in the morning wind are stirred, 
And the woods their song renew, 

With the early carol ef maoy a bird, 

And the quicken’d tune of the streamlet heard 
Where the hazels trickle with dew. 


And Maquon has promised his dark-hair’d maid, 
Ere eve shall redden the sky, 
A good red deer trom the forest shade, 


At her cabin door shall lie. 


The hollow woods, in the setting sun, 
Riag shrill with the fire-bird’s lay; 

And Maquon’s sylvan labours are done, 

And his shafis are spent, but the spoil they won 
He bears on his home ward way. 


He stops near his bower—his eye perceives 
Strange traces along the ground— 

At once, to the earth his burthen he heaves, 

He breaks through the veil of boughs and leaves, 
And gains its door with a bound. 


But the vines are torn on its walls that leant 
And all from the young shrubs there 
By struggling hands have the leaves been rent, 


And there hangs, on the sassafras broken and bent, |. 


One tress ot the well known hair. 


But where is she who at this calm hour, 
Ever watch’d his coming to see, 

She is not at the door, nor yet in the bower, 

He calls—but he only hears on the flower 
The hum of the laden bee. 


It is not a time for idle grief, 
Nor a time for tears to flow, 
The horror that freezes his limbs is brief— 
He grasps his war axe and bow, and a sheaf 
Of darts made sharp for the foe. 


And he looks for the print of the roffian’s feet, 
Where he bore the maiden away; 

And he darts on the fatal path more fleet 

Than the blast that hurries the vapour and sleet 
O’er the wild November day. 


’T was early summer when Maquon’s bride 
Was stolen away from his door; 

But at length the maples in crimson are dyed, 

And the grape is black on the cabin side,— 
And she smiles at his hearth once more. 


But far in a pine grove, dark and cold, 
Where the yellow leaf falls not, 

Nor the autumn shines in scarlet dnd gold, 

There lies a hillock of fresh dark mould, 
In the deepest gloom of the spot, 


And the Indian girls, that pass that way, 
Point out the ravisher’s grave; 


“Return’d the maid that was borne away 
From Maquon, the tond and the brave.” 


THE SOUTHERN SEA. 


BY M. G HOWITT. 


QO, the South! the balmy South, 
How warm the breezes float! 


| How warm the amber waters stream, 


From off our basking boat. 

Come down, come down, from the tall ship’s side 
What a marvellous sight is here! 

Look, purple rocks and crimson trees, 
Down in the deep soclear, 

See! where the shoals of dolphins go, 
A glad and glorious band, 

Sporting among the dry-bright woods, 
Of a coral fairy land. 

See! on the violet sands beneath, 
How the gorgeous shells do glide; 

O, Sea, Old Sea, who yet knows half 
Thy wonders and thy pride. 

Look how the sea-plants trembling float, 

All like a mermaid’s locks, 
Waving in thread of ruby red, 
Over these nether rocks; 

Heaving and sinking soft and fair, 
Here hyacinth—there green, 

With many a stem of golden growth, 

And starry flower between. 


Sonnets by Mrs. Hemans. 
TO THE SKY. 
Far from the rustlings of the poplar-bough, 


play’di;— 
In the dim city, midst the sounding flow 
Of restless life, to thee in love } turn, 


To look on the lovely flower. 


blow. 


That bounds with the herd through grove and glade, 


*‘And how soon to the bower she loved,” they say, 


Which o’er my opening life wild music made— 
Far from the green hills, with their heathery glow 
And flashing streams, whereby my childhood 


O thou rich Sky! and from thy splendours learn 
How song-birds come and part, flowers wane and 


With thee all shapes of glory find their home; 

And thou hast taught me weil, majestic dome! — 
By stars, by sunsets, by soft clouds which rove 

Thy blae expanse, or sleep in silvery rest, 

That Nature’s God hath left no spots unbless'd” 
With founts of beauty for the eye of love! 


DISTANT SOUND OF THE SEA AT EVENING. 


Yet rolling far up some green mountain dale, 
Oit let me hear, as ofttimes I have heard, 
Thy swat thou Deep! when eve calishome the 
ird, 
And stills the wood; when summer tints grow pale’ 
Seen through the gathering of a dewy veil: 
And peasant-steps are hastening to repose; 
And sleaning ocks lie down, and tlower-cups 
close, 
To the last whi of the falling gale, 
Then, midst dring of all oer sound, 

When the soul hears that distant voice profound 
Lone worshipping, and knows that through the night 
Twill worship still, then most its anthem-tone 

Speaks to our being ofthe Eternal One 
Who girds tired Nature with unslumbering might! 


From Frazer’s Magazine for September. 


GOLD. 


The face of man is pale with care, 
Iu youth his step is old; 

In age his eyes suspicious glare, 
And why? Alas! for gold. 


For gold, beneath the mighty hills, 
Across the raging sea, 

Where famine wastes, or fever kills— 
Where gold is, there is he. 


It 1s not want, it is not wo, 
That makes him delve the mine; 
The fruits of wretched slavery go 
To deck ambition’s shrine. 


The golden sceptre, sign of sway 

Among our fleeting race, * 
Was brought from darkness into day, 

By crime and deep disgrace. 


The felon and the bonded slave, 
In mute or wild despair, 

Won the gay trophies of the brave— 
The adornings of the fair, 


And well it were if thus alone, 
In days of peace and joy, 

The hard-earned metal harmless shone, 
A gay and glittering toy. 


For these command the admiring eye, 
The vulgar keep in awe, 

And the grudged tribute of a sigh 
From pallid envy draw. 


But gold, dug forth from earth’s dark womb, 
In sorrow, guilt, and pain, 

Roams, like some sceptre from the tomb 
Haunting the world again 


If the poor wretch, for life confined, 
Far trom the light of day, 

In the fierce anguish of his mind 
‘To Heaven tor vengeance pray, 


Up with the ore his ery aseends— 
Wide spreads the venom round, 

Corrodes the firmest tie of friends, 
And taints the peaceful ground. 


Survey the marshalied fields of strife; 
The long-drawn lines behold, 

Where death in every form is rife! 
Why stand men there?—for gold. 


Though sought by all, it hath no power 
To satisty the mind; 

The richest, in their happiest hour, 
Have wishes unconfined. 


And wants, unknown before, it brings 
To those without it blest; , 

With thousand cares, like scorpion-stings, 
That rob the soul of rest. 


Anxious for gold, the sire survevs 
His child with evil eye; 

For lust ot gold, the spendthrift prays 
His father soon may die, 


Hast thou another’s gold?’—no more 
He views thee as thou art; 

He sees thy faults, unknown betore— 
Think not to share his heart. 


And if thou lend the yellow bane 
To him thou deemst thy friend, 

Dream not of social joy again— 
That friendship soon shall end. 


Yet, ifthou lend it not, all changed 
His aspect isto thee; . 

He thinks you doubt him, an enstranged 
Thencetorth ye both must be. 


Men call it power, yet it hath none 
‘Vo cool the throbbing brain, 

To quell the gristly skeleton, 
Or call back youth again, 


Yet still it hath a blessed power, 
In Charity’s fair hand: 

Falling, like heaven’s refreshing shower, 
To cheer a thirsty land. 


Married. 


On the evening of the 16th instant, by the Rev. Charles 
Pitman, Mr. WM. C. BARTON, of the Northern Liberties, 
to Miss ELIZA JANE, eldest daughter of John Redstreke, 
Esq. of this city. 

On Thursday, 16th inst. by the Rev. George Boyd, Dr. E. 
COOLEY, to Miss SARAH MARSH, all of this city. 

Iu this“ity, ou Thursday, 16th instant, by the Rev. A, 
Babbit, MAHLON H. MERCER, to Miss MARY BRADY, 
both of Laucaster county, Pa. 

On the 12th inst. by Alderman John Laws, Mr. CHAS, 
KEYSER,to Miss MARY ANN SMITH, all of the county 
of Philadeiphia. 

On Friday evening, 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, 
M:. THUMAS B. CHAPMAN, to Miss ANNA MARIA 
LESHER, both of this city. 

On Monday evening, 20th inst. by the Rev. J. C. Clay, 
JOHN BRONSON, to SOPHIA M'CANN, both of South. 
wark. 

On the 16th instant, at Friends Meeting House, Lower 
Merion, BENJAMIN HUNT, cf this city, to ESTHER J. 
PRICE, of the former place. ; 

On Sunday evening, 19th inst. by the Rev. 8. W. Fuller, 
Mr. JOHN MELCHER, Jr. to Miss HANNAH, daughter 
of Mr. Daniel Jeifras, Esq ail of the Northern Liberties. 

On Wednesday evening, 22d inst. by Alderman Hooten, 
Mr. ROBEKT CHURCHMAN, of Chester, Penn., to 
Miss MARTHA JANE, eldest daughter of Alexander W. 
Reed, of this city. 

On 'fuesday evening, 2]st inst. by the Rev. Mr. Wilt- 
bank, A. W. WILTBANK, to MARIA, daughter of the 
late James Vaudenburgh, Esq. of Troy, New York. 

On the evening of the 14th inst. by the Rey. Mr. Fur. 
ness, Mr. HENRY GRIAB, to Miss SARAH ANN, daugh- 
ter of James Glasgow, both of this city, 

Married, in Philadelphia, on the 2d October, 1830, by the 
Rev. Joseph Sandford, Mr. ISAAC N. LANING, of ‘Tren. 
ton, to Miss RUTH R. daughier of Benjamin Van Scoick, 
of this county. 

The above marriage was kept entirely secret from all 
friends, until a few weeks since, when guests were invited 
to attend the wedding, the parson invited, &c. &c.; just 
as the Ceremony was about to be performed, a paper was 
put into the parson’s hands; it was the certificate of mar- 
riage four years old. A hearty laugh and much jollity 
was of course the result. The young gentleman had been 
courting regularly these four or five years, a married wo- 
man, and has in the meantime studied a profession, and 
has been licensed as a laywer. Success to the newly mar- 
ried pair.—Jereey paper. 

On Wednesday evening, October 22d, by the Rev. Dr. 
Milnor, of New York, WILLIAM H. 
of New York, to ANNA MILNOR, eldest daughter of 
Dr. Joseph Kiapp, of Philadelphia. 

On the 19th inst. by the Rev. M. B. Roche, Mr. CHAS. 
M‘CLASKEY, to Miss ELIZABETH BISHOP. 

On the 2ist inst. by the same, Mr, JOHN PETER, to 
Miss MARGARETTA TOMKINS. 

At Maurice River, N. J. on the 16th instant, by the Rev. 
Joe! S. Robinson, Mr. ROBERT L. M‘KEE, to Miss 
SUSANNAH M. daughter of Captain Robert Chambers, 
of Philadelphia, 

At Sydenhaw, (the residence of Dr. Girardin, in Clark 
county, Georgia,) on the 7th instant, by the Rev. Nathan 
Hoyt, General THOMAS FLOURNOY, of Augusta, to 
Miss CATHERINE A. HOWELL, daughter of the late 
Reading Howell, of Philadelphia. 

On the 21st inst at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. by the Rev. A. 
Perkins, CHARLES H., DILLINGHAM, Merchant of Phi- 
ladelphia, to MARY E. daughter of Alfred Raymond, Esq. 
of the former place. 

On Tuesday evening, 2ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Ganey, 
Mr. CHARLES BURROWS, to Miss MARGARET TIX. 
SON, all of this city. 


Died: 

On Sunday, 19th inst. after a painful illness, FREDER- 
ICK G. WOLBERT, Esq. 

On the morning of the 18th instant, Captain SAMUEL 
STORER, afer a protracted and severe illness, which he 
subsaitted to with christian like resignation. 

On “ft hursday, 16th inst. at Provideuce, Delaware county, 
RON ALDSON, sister of James and Richard Ron- 
aldson. of Visdadelphia. 

On ‘Tuesday morning, after a painful and lingering ill- 

Mrs. REBECCA SUMPTON, for many years a re- 
and worthy resident of our city, 

cu Friday night, after a short and severe illness, Mr. 
iit LEAM A. DAY, in the 26th year of his age. 

Monday urorning, 20th inst after a lingering iliness 
she Core with chrisuian fortitude, Mrs, MARY 

MEK, wofe of J. 8 Cranmer. 

Sept. efdropsy, Mr. ROBERT GIHON, aged 
# native of Pelfast, [reland. The Belfast and 

~ ©:).0! papers will please copy the above notice. 

Sunday morning, 1th inst. after afew days ill- 
ess, Mr. ADAM BOSSETT, in the 46th year of his age. 

On Sunday morning. J9thinst. Mrs. GRACE REALLY, 
widow of the late Join Reilly. 

On Saturday, léth inst Mr. JACOB RAMSEY. 

On Wednescay morning, 21st inst. MOSES QUINBY, 
in the 45th year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, after a short illness, RICHARD 
LOUDENSLAGER, in the 61st year of his age. 

At his residence in Ledyard, Cayuga county, New York, 
on the morning of the 2eth ult. of a paralytic affection, 
JETHRO WOOD, the inventor of the Cast [ren Plough, 
aged 60 years. Few individuals hiave ever contributed so 
much to the advancement of Agriculture. 

On Tuesday evening, mmstant, ISAAC H. SHETZ- 
LINE, in the 20th year of his age, son of Michael Shetz- 
line. 

On Sunday morning, 19th inst. after a short and severe 
illness, Mr. JOHN FRANK, in the 33d year of his age. 

On the morning of the 20th inst. BENJ. CAULLAT, 
Jeweller, of this city, after a short but severe illness. 

At Belvidere, N. J. on the morning of the 17th instant, 
SARAH, wife of J. P. B. Maxwell, Esq. and daughter of 
J.C. Browne, deceased, late of Kensington. 

At Petersburg, Va. on Thursday, 16th inst. Mrs. JANE 
H. COYLE, wife of Mr. William Coyle, Artist, late of 
Philadelphia. 

In Chelsea Hospital, Mas. on the 6th instant, JOHN 
BOW MAN, Mariner, recently of this city 

On Wednesday evening, after a few days of severe ill- 
hess, in the 18th year of his age, STLPHEN D. TATEM, 
eldest son of Captain E. B. Tatem 

In the 25th year of his age, CHARILES M‘EWEN. 

On the 22d inst, DOMINICK FABERT, gardener, a na- 
tive of France, aged 47 vears. 

In the Pennsylvania Hospital, of a wound received on 
the nizht of the general election, Mr. JAMES LAMB, in 
the 23d vear of his age. 

On Fifth-day, 23d mst. CHARLES STARR, in the 85th 
year of his age. 

On Friday morning, after a few days illness, REBECCA 


DOW, in the 87th year of her age. 


[LNOR, M. D. - 
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